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EDITORIALS 
EVALUATIONS & CONFIDENTIALITY 


Ought letters of evaluation or recommendation to be kept confi- 
dential from those about whom they are written? Educators have 
disagreed about this issue, in practice and in theory, but until quite 
recently these differences did not seem important or urgent. Now, 
however, the so-called Buckley Amendment has focused attention on 
this issue, at least as it pertains to students. Under the provisions 
of the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974, any edu- 
cational institution may lose whatever federal funds it receives un- 
less it permits its students to inspect and challenge their educational 
records, Included in these records are letters of recommendation. 

Initial response from the higher education community to this legis- 
lation was mixed. The intentions of the legislation were generally 
and vaguely applauded, but considerable and quite specific concern 
was expressed about the need for confidentiality. This concern was 
incorporated in the Guidelines subsequently formulated for adminis- 
tering the Buckley Amendment. These Guidelines protect the confi- 
dentiality of letters placed in the educational records prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1975, and provide for the possibility of a waiver of access for 
future letters of recommendation. 

I wish to review here some of the arguments about this kind of 
confidentiality, for they seem to differ in cogency. Other senses of 
confidentiality are not in question here. For instance, I regard it as 
self-evident that the confidentiality of records ought to be main- 
tained against those with no appropriate and official requirements to 
see them. But higher education has not yet addressed with appro- 
priate clarity and courage the issue of the confidentiality of evalua- 
tions with respect to those about whom they are written, For one 
thing, such an effort should recognize relevant similarities as well 
as differences between evaluations of students and of faculty. In 
addition, it is important to distinguish between confidentiality of 
both content and author, and confidentiality of author alone. 

Supporters of the Buckley Amendment argue that the legislation 
will allow students to learn their chances for employment or further 
schooling, as these chances are influenced by the recommendations 
and evaluations written in their behalf. Clearly, they contend, it is 
better to know where one stands in these respects than to be in the 
dark, Andit is better toknow this directly than todepend upon chance 
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revelations from the departmental secretary. Unless there are other, 
more important, reasons for retaining confidentiality, it appears to 
be simply amatter of humaneness to promote this kind of knowledge. 
In addition, the legislation will provide an opportunity for clearly 
erroneous, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate data to be chal- 
lenged, Surely such opportunity ought to be a basic part of any com- 
munity pursuing knowledge. Both of these considerations seem to 
me to be sound. 

It is also argued that the reluctance to lose confidentiality is in 
fact nothing other than a reluctance to lose favor, After all, most 
people enjoy being objects of high regard and to be honest is to risk 
having others take offense. It is easier to agree to write a recom- 
mendation for a mediocre student than to tell him to his face that 
the recommendation will mention his mediocrity and to inquire if, 
knowing this, he still wants it. Concern for the welfare of the stu- 
dent as a justification for the confidentiality of recommendations 
can accordingly easily be a subterfuge for concern for oneself, This 
argument does cut against the hidden intentions of some, but it begs 
the question to assume that all are so grossly motivated. However, 
it is an appropriate call for the reviewer to be honest with himself 
as well as with the student. 

Opponents of the act contend that it violates the element of con- 
fidentiality necessary for vigorous and honest evaluations. It will be 
difficult, it is argued, for evaluators to comment on blemishes and 
shortcomings if they know their statements are to be reviewed by 
those evaluated. The upshot, it is held, is that these recommenda- 
tions will become increasingly unreliable, for there will be a pro- 
nounced shift toward the bland. This will be unfair to the student 
and to the institution. In addition, there will likely be an increased 
use of the telephone in order to secure honest and thorough recom- 
mendations. This will be an ironic outcome, given the original in- 
tent of the legislation. Accordingly, it is contended, it is far better 
to encourage the use of waivers for letters of recommendation. Only 
in this way can the real interests of both student and institution be 
adequately served. 

This concern about accuracy and thoroughness has generally been 
dominant, Stories arenot uncommon of students being encouraged by 
placement officers to waive their rights to see evaluations--other- 
wise, they are told, potential employers won't even review their 
credentials. Also, evaluation forms are being modified by colleges 
and universities to incorporate this emphasis. Consider the form of 
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one prominent university: After the importance of "frank appraisals" 
is noted, the form indicates that the "report will be destroyed if a 
waiver of rights under the Buckley Amendment is not obtained, should 
the applicant be accepted into our program." Since educational insti- 
tutions cannot require students to forego seeing their recommenda- 
tions, here is anapparently foolproof way to preserve confidentiality. 

Something has gone wrong here. While the letter of the law may 
not be abused, the spirit certainly seems to be. What is conspicuous 
by its absence in this kind of response tothe issue of confidentiality 
is the use of recommendations as a tool for self-improvement, Higher 
education ought, after all, to provide a context in which efforts to 
improve one's capabilities and skills can be supported. That is, eval- 
uations ought tobe apart of--rather than standing outside--the edu- 
cational process. Evaluators ought to offer to share with the sub- 
ject their assessment of his capabilities and to suggest ways in which 
deficiencies can be corrected, Educators ought to be interested in 
allowing self-knowledge and development to occur. This is, of course, 
difficult if there are no open evaluations, that is, if the evaluated 
never see their own evaluations. 

The traditional academic response at this point is to invoke the 
charge of "naivete." Of all the judgments most dreaded in academe, 
having one's ideas labelled as naive seems to be among the worst. 
But is there substance to this charge? Is it naive to think that open 
evaluations can still be reliable evaluations? Surely instructors will 
be reluctant to be candid if they are encouraged in such reluctance. 
Candor will be difficult to achieve if the atmosphere promoting it is 
from the beginning discouraged by those in responsible positions. 
But the charge of naivete is a political charge. It suggests failure 
to be practical and to appreciate the human realities impinging upon 
a situation. It is appropriate, therefore, to ask what the price is 
which is to be paid for open evaluations of students. 

I see little expense involved. In the vast majority of cases it is 
utterly unrealistic to fear reprisal by students. Both as individuals 
and as agroup students are relatively powerless to retaliate against 
those who produce fair evaluations. Nor, of course, are they dis- 
posed toward retaliation. Those few faculty who nonetheless fear 
lawsuits can always refuse to write evaluations. On the other hand, 
I see some benefits involved. More careful and more deliberate eval- 
uations should ensue. Comments will be confined to what people 
actually know and there will be fewer off-the-cuff, impressionistic 
sketches. In any case, to hold that no or few evaluations of students 
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can be both honest and open is to trade naivete for cynicism. We 
contribute to, if indeed we do not actually create, an atmosphere of 
suspicion if we refuse to share our judgments about students with 
those students themselves. 

Ought, then, the student to know the author of the evaluation? I 
think disclosure of the identity of the referee is important in that 
the student thereby has a framework within which to place and to 
interpret the evaluation. A similar logic is employed when students 
are requested to indicate their grade-point average on otherwise 
anonymous evaluations of their instructors. In each case the subject 
has a better idea of the perspective from which the evaluation was 
constructed and is in better position to learn from it. Of course 
there is an appropriate difference, for students have an interest in 
anonymity that instructors should not have. It is the former, not 
the latter, who are to be graded. After the degree is completed 
there is no longer reason for anonymity. 

The force of these considerations is that students ought to be able 
to see their letters of recommendation and to know the identity of 
the authors. Doubtless, those who write such letters will be sub- 
jected to occasional abuse. However the role of the instructor in 
ordinary class evaluations already assures such a prospect. In any 
case, the values made possible would seem to outweigh any unplea- 
santness suffered. 

So far I have been talking about letters of recommendation written 
for students as they seek employment or admission to other aca- 
demic programs. What about evaluations of faculty? Insofar as 
these are written for the same purposes, the same arguments appear 
to apply. That is, faculty also need to know where they stand and 
how to improve their situation. 

I suspect that the main concern for confidentiality in regard to 
faculty evaluation is really for evaluations written in the normal 
process of review for promotion or tenure. It is here that the argu- 
ment for confidentiality as necessary for accurate assessment has 
its strength. In brief, the argument is that faculty need to work 
with one another. If present employment conditions persist (and they 
are unlikely to change), faculty within departments and schools may 
be colleagues for decades to come. In any case, they need to work 
harmoniously with one another. This harmony is threatened if indi- 
viduals know which of their colleagues recommended for or against 
them. Colleagues, in turn, would be reluctant to contribute in any 
forthright manner, especially if they will later be subject to review 
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themselves. 

This argument does have merit, but it really works in favor of 
confidentiality of authorship rather than against disclosure of con- 
tent. Narrow prudential considerations may argue against such dis- 
closure, but educational ones do not. The individual still needs peer 
judgment and can profit from it. Of course it is difficult to conceal 
authorship while disclosing content, particularly in smaller institu- 
tions. But ways can be fashioned. The department chairman, for 
instance, could produce summaries of the various evaluations in such 
a manner as to convey the essential content while yet masking the 
identity of the original authors. 

It is important to observe the object of such an exercise. I am not 
suggesting a right to promotion or tenure which confidentiality hin- 
ders, but only a right to the conditions for the opportunity to im- 
prove. Confidentiality of content hinders such an opportunity. To 
put the matter differently, confidentiality in matters of this sort 
does not violate other faculty rights, but it does frustrate the op- 
portunity for the improvement of the common good which faithful 
evaluation provides, Individual performance and achievement redound 
to the good or ill of the whole, and therefore the whole has an in- 
terest in the improvement of the part. 

We are in an age in which demands for disclosures in this area will 
increase as they are increasing in other areas. Unless the academic 
community finds ways tojustify and defend its practice of confiden- 
tiality, it will risk growing discredit. The rhetoric that this prac- 
tice is rooted in, and is a manifestation of class and power conflict 
will surely increase and the question of right will be reduced to the 
question of might. Those in higher education need to respond in a 
manner to the credit of that profession whose mission is increase 
of knowledge. 


John B. Bennett 

Department of Philosophy and Religion 
Northland College 

Ashland, Wisconsin 


WHITHER AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


Americans in 1776 believed they could prosper independent of Eur- 
ope, enlightened by newspapers and other products of a free, com- 
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petitive press; and aided by primary schools, required by early Mass- 
achusetts and other colonial school laws and partly town subsidized; 
grammar schools and more functional and democratic academies as 
feeders to the nine private colleges, 

The 1876 Philadelphia Exposition epitomized a century of indepen- 
dence and industrial progress, attributed in part to free public 
schools for all, private colleges, land-grant and other state univer- 
sities, and graduate instruction (Johns Hopkins University). Optimism 
by degree marked the industrialist, city dweller, factory hand, new 
townsman, farmer, and poor immigrant who, despite industrial urban 
blight and poverty, believed and often saw proof that free schools 
and free enterprise made American life far better than European 
expectations. 

At 1976's end, uneasy about inherited global responsibilities and 
smarting from Vietnam, Americans and their new president face 
mammoth problems. Educationally these include: (1) economic re- 
cession and lower rate of investment in education during inflation; 
(2) enrollment decline with attendant teacher oversupply, strikes, 
and union growth; (3) longer but not always beneficial school-holding 
power making some believe that mainly urban minorities with lower 
attainment contribute largely to unprecedented school violence and 
worrisome lowered test scores; and (4)a barrage of federal and state 
mandates affecting for good or ill school operation at all levels. Be- 
yond 1977 Americans must somehow halt financial closing of public 
schools; achieve both fair accountability and equality of educational 
opportunity; vastly improve teacher education; increase educational 
quality and options; and assure a rising economy that supports schools, 
opens jobs, advances the professions, and extends knowledge. 

Spared catastrophic war, USA education in the future may be in- 
dustrially linked in alternative work-study schools at the upper ele- 
mentary level; secondary level learning may be conducted in actual 
industrial production situations; on higher levels, learning may be in 
such major problem-solving areas as medical centers to conquer can- 
cer and other diseases, business firms to erase economic fluctua- 
tions, engineering concerns to find new materials for new uses. 
School-job distinctions may be blurred as people regularly move in 
and out of new work-study situations for variety and challenge. Such 
recurrent education for people of all ages may become commonplace, 
Nations may learn to work together, confronted by the harsh reality 
that planet earth will not survive unless we clean it up, raise the 
lowly, conquer disease and poverty, and venture together to find and 
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use for mankind the secrets and wealth of the seas and space. 


Franklin Parker 
Benedum Professor of Education 
West Virginia University 


THE UNENVIABLE PLACE OF THE ARTS 
IN THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


In the mid-fifties the eminent painter Ben Shahn was invited to 
present a series of lectures at Harvard University. His topic was 
the artist's role in modern universities. Shahn opened his lectures 
with an admission that as an artist he possibly had no business ad- 
dressing an academic audience. But he went on to avow that collegi- 
ate interest in the arts had increased so dramatically since the end 
of World War Two he felt art faculties and artists-in-residence 
might well represent a new creative community of the future. What 
Shahn was essentially confronting was a philosophy of education so 
basic to the American system that it reaches back at least to the 
early nineteenthcentury. From the time of Massachusetts' pioneer- 
ing experiment in the eighteen-twenties to the post-Civil War era, 
art activities in the schools--and that included the little that was 
offered by colleges--were in the service of industry. "Manual dex- 
terity" and vocational promise were the hoped-for results of the 
slavish mechanical drawing courses offered by amajority of American 
schools. Even no less an artist than Thomas Eakins found that he 
could not adequately pursue his profession in one of the respected 
universities of the land. After graduating from Philadelphia's stren- 
uous Central High Eakins studied in Paris at the famous Beaux Arts. 
He eventually joined the faculty of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, then the most respected art school in the United States. 

Universities like Harvard and Dartmouth continued to reject art as 
a non-intellectual activity. (Ironically, the late British critic Sir 
Herbert Read once characterized American universities as being "con- 
tent to confine themselves to the intellectual aspects of [art]. ") 
This early preoccupation with art as a manual or technical craft di- 
vorced from scholarly pursuits still lingers in one form or another 
on our campuses. As Harold Rosenberg has pointed out, "Most [art] 
taught in universities today touch upon technique as opposed to phi- 
losophy." Chiefly contributing to such a retention of method and 
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media is the emergence of technological art. The rapid development 
of electronics coupled with an equally rapid dissemination of Marshal 
Macluan's theories have helped to produce a 'new' art and an equally- 
new education. On the other hand, some schools today are attempting 
to de-emphasize technological education, offering instead a cultural 
climate fueled by diverse exhibitions of painting and sculpture, in- 
creased dramatic performances, generous grants to students and 
professors of art, and building programs designed to coordinate the 
entire fine arts community. 
A report published by Harvard in 1956 read: 
Just as the scientist has found his place within the university, 
just as his laboratory has become academically respectable, 
so the artist and his studio, given time and opportunity, 
should find their places. 
Years before that statement was released John Dewey had this to 
say about the position of the arts in the modern curriculum: 
There has been great loss in relegating the arts to the rela- 
tively trivial role which they finally assumed in schooling, 
and there is corresponding promise of gain in the efforts 
making in the last generation to restore these to a more im- 
portant position. Viewed both psychologically and socially, 
the arts represent not luxuries and superfluities, but funda- 
mental forces of development.... Art--in the aesthetic as 
distinct from the technical and industrial sense--is to be re- 
garded as ... a recognized social value. It is essentially a 
consummation, arefinement and idealization of what is orig- 
inally done and acquired from more direct and practical mo- 
tives. It represents the end to which all other educational 
achievements should tend.... 

Again, Herbert Read, speaking of art's place in the university plan, 

said that 
in the end art should so dominate our lives... we might say, 
'There are no longer works of art, but art only. For art is 
then the way of life.' 

Most educational administrators adhere, it would seem, to the 
Platonic dictum that art is an academic indulgence, a sugar coating 
on the otherwise bitter pill of learning. Art, while a pleasureable 
activity, is in reality nothing more than peripheral to the actual, 
serious business of teaching. Furthermore, many educators question 
the legitimacy of a discipline that does not seem to convey reliable 
or easily discernible facts. The hard truth is, physics and economics, 
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psychology and business mathematics all do their part in meeting 
specified national goals of education--the arts apparently do not. 
Power structures in American universities often consider their art 
faculties and the courses they teach as frivolous, if not downright 
eccentric. Freud long ago reminded us that "the function of educa- 
tion is to inhibit, forbid, and suppress." This we have done remark- 
ably well, 

Such distruct of the arts as legitimate intellectual grist for the 
academic mill is not without some degree of support from artists 
themselves. Painters and sculptors are creatures that of necessity 
respond visually rather than verbally; and many times art teachers 
will insist that too much talking is done about art or in the name of 
art and not enough attention is devoted to the "looking" at or "ob- 
serving" of art. Then, too, an attitude of dilettantism pervades 
many a department of art. Couple that with the penchant of most 
professors to stress only the so-called critical aspects of knowl- 
edge: categorizing, analyzing, memorizing. 

Rosenberg has denounced as the "most backward idea in art teach- 
ing today" the notion that art is an inspired craft. He contends that 
such thinking is preindustrial and leads ultimately to the pedagogical 
practice of providing students only with technical training necessary 
to express that inspiration. A persistent question thus arises: Shall 
art instructors be artists first or teachers first? And should we 
train for breadth or depth? A long-popular school of thought has 
contributed to atendency in art education of discouraging those stu- 
dents who are most active or most serious in their pursuit of art-- 
as well as those students (and faculty) with unconventional ideas or 
lifestyles. In any case too many courses in the art curriculum have 
been presented in shotgun fashion; the material is covered in too 
short a time and in too superficial a manner. Our teaching of art 
has traditionally been based on the rather naive supposition that his- 
tory has been an orderly progression of artistic standards from an- 
tiquity through the Renaissance and up to the present. Any conces- 
sion to the individual has to be based, we reason, on our distinctive 
western heritage of socio-political independence and on the philo- 
sophic foundation provided by nineteenth-century ideology, foremost 
of which has been Existentialism. 

Philosophy notwithstanding, the teaching of art has also been af- 
fected by our modern conception of art as a personal, subjective, 
aesthetic interaction between an individual and an object, idea, or 
event. The brightest future for art in America undoubtedly coincides 
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with the most positive prospects forhigher education in general. We 
must begin placing greater emphasis on those facets of learning and 
human experience that most contribute to a sense of community and 
give life its ultimate meaning and fulfillment. 


Tom Williams 
Art Historian 
Southwest Texas University 
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NEUTRALITY AND MORAL INDIF FERENCE 


Joseph Gilbert 
SUNY at Brockport 


Much attention has been devoted to'the concept of morality'; some 
philosophers have attempted to define 'morality' by form, others by 
content.! The latter view has been forcibly argued by Philippa Foot. 
She argues that those who put rorwe - » purely formaldefinition of 
'morality' are committed to holdi.y chat 

... I£ we describe a man as being for or against certain ac- 
tions, bringing them under universal rules, adapting these 
rules for himself, and thinking himself bound to urge them 
on others, we shall be able to identify him as holding moral 
principles, whatever the content of the principle at which he 
stops. But why should it be supposed that the concept of 
morality is to be caught in this particular kind of net? The 
consequences of such an assumption are very hard to stomach; 
for it follows that a rule which is admitted by those who 
obeyed it to be completely pointless could yet be recognized 
as a moral rule. If people happen to insist that no one should 
run around trees left handed, or look at hedge hogs in the 
light of the moon, this might count as a basic moral principle 
about which nothing more need be said. 2 

Such principles, she argues, simply would not count as moral ones, 
whatever emotions they aroused in the person holding them. Part of 
the meaning of the word 'moral' is that moral rules must have a par- 
ticular kind of content, and not only be the object of a particular 
kind of attitude. 

Surely it is false to say that just anything can count as a moral 
principle provided it satisfy the appropriate formal criteria. Formal 
criteria may provide us with necessary but not sufficient conditions 
for a principle being a moral principle. In short, a certain kind of 
material principle or goal is embedded in the definition of terms like 
'moral' and 'morality' if these are used in anything like their normal 
senses. Principles emptied of substance, or which have no connec- 
tion (or are not believed to have any connection) with human well- 
being are inadequate and whether or not moral concepts ought to be 


Professor Gilbert is in the Department of Philosophy at State Uni- 
versity of New York, Brockport. 
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good, fat, substantial concepts incapsulating determinate moral 
principles, any principle which has no connection with human well- 
being must be ruled out. 

Whatever we may want to say about moral rules they, at least, 
ought not to be completely pointless, Indeed, to discover that the 
results of a purely formal or meta-ethical analysis are compatible 
with, and even allow, "inflict pain whenever possible" the status of 
a fundamental moral principle, though not a reductio of formal analy- 
Sis, is indeed very hard to stomach, A meta-ethical analysis may 
properly exclude certain sorts of rules, those that are private, in- 
consistently held, not reversible and the like, as not meeting the 
appropriate formal requirements. If, however, we wish to avoid 
consequences we should find simply pointless or hard to stomach, 
"moral rules should also have a certain kind of content, observation 
of these rules should be for the good of everyone alike, "3 

It is important though to point out that the issue regarding what 
are moral and what are formal or logical considerations is a tenuous 
one, The literature on universalizability, for example, presents a 
striking contrast between those who hold that the principle of uni- 
versalizability is a moral one and those who hold that it is purely 
formal, Some writers have argued that the universalizability-prin- 
ciple may be employed as either a formal or a substantive moral 
principle. In fact, some philosophers appear to oscillate between 
logical analysis and moral recommendation, Perhaps because they 
try to have it both ways; to insist that all they are doing is laying 
down purely logical requirements for morality, requirements which 
(it is claimed) presuppose no antecedent moral principles, while, at 
the same time, they try to draw (congenial) moral consequences from 
them.? As such, much disagreement and confusion exists regarding 
what is formally acceptable or intelligible and what is morally per- 
missible.5 

To say that a given principle is not a moral one may mean that it 
is immoral and so not to be followed. Or it may mean that the prin- 
ciple alone does not enjoin or forbid any specific line of moral con- 
duct. It may also mean that it is one about which moral questions 
do not arise. If the first, it needs to be backed by reasons which are 
not merely linguistic; the criterion by which we distinguish between 
the moral and the immoral will itself be a moral principle, and as 
such open to the appropriate sorts of attack and defense; we must 
justify why we should always, if at all, accept it, or take it to be 
our most fundamental action-guide. On the other hand, if it isa 
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formal principle, the criterion by which we distinguish between the 
moral and the nonmoral must not itself be a moral principle.6 Ac- 
cordingly, we must ask whether a genuinely neutral analysis of the 
logical character of morality, one which presupposes no antecedent 
moral principles, can have important moral consequences? Cana 
content-less view of morality provide useful and compelling moral 
argument even between people who have, before it begins, no substan- 
tive moral principles in common? 

I shall consider the relevant aspects of R.M. Hare's thesis as an 
example of one such content-less characterization of morality. 
Though Hare's analysis empties the concept of morality of substance 
he rejects the assumption that ethics cannot be relevant to moral 
decisions without ceasing to be neutral. His work on the logic of 
moral language is not, he claims, peculiarly tied to any particular 
moral standpoint. He has argued that a purely formal analysis of 
the logical character or morality has (or could have)important moral 
consequences. 

I wish to show that this thesis, or any such thesis of morality is 
false, or at least incomplete or inadequate if the analysis of morality 
must be independent of the principles of any particular morality, and 
this means that if, for example, the principle of universalizability 
is put forward as a necessary ingredient, it must be so interpreted 
that nosubstantive moral principle, i.e. one which enjoins or forbids 
determinate lines of conduct, can bededuced from it. What a formal 
thesis does is to forbid us to accept or to make different moral (but 
not only moral) judgments about actions which we admit to be rele- 
vantly similar. But the assessment as to what is a relevant differ- 
ence can be made only on moral grounds, not on logical ones. To be 
made morally determinate formal requirements must be used in con- 
nection with moral principles, or when moral distinctions, or moral 
reasons, are offered. The patriot, for example, can always point 
to some real or fancied difference such as race, color, blood-lines, 
or genetic purity, between his owncountry and others which he claims 
is morally relevant. There can be and have been, and there are per- 
fectly consistent moralities which claim fundamental morally rele- 
vant differences between men based for example, on skin color, This 
familiar kind of patriotism is perfectly universalizable. Sometimes 
it can, and has, reached missionary fevor. Acts of patriotism have 
been turned into bestial ecstacies and not only from primitive, un- 
educated people, but from those with the highest intellectual tradi- 
tions. The formal thesis alone is morally indeterminate and, as such, 
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is compatible with any coherent position; it is compatible with treat- 
ing similar people equally, or with mistreating similar people equally. 

If I want to determine the difference between the legal and the il- 
legal, for example, legal considerations are in order; I determine 
whether an act is illegal by showing that it does violate certain laws. 
When I attempt to distinguish between the legal and the non-legal, I 
must determine the scope of the legal; those acts which do not fall 
under the scope of the legal are simply not subject to legal consider- 
ations. In the latter case lamnot making any legal judgments; rather 
I am trying to establish boundaries for the relevant application of 
legal judgments. Legal considerations just do not enter whenever or 
wherever an act has been characterized as non-legal. Similarly, for 
the distinction between moral and immoral and moral and nonmoral. 
If the act is nonmoral then moral considerations are simply irrele- 


vant, Considerations of the nonmoral do not entail appraisals or 
appeal to moral judgments; rather I am attempting to establish the 
range of relevant application for moral judgments, but I amnot mak- 
ing any moral judgments. In short, the purposes of these different 
inquiries are not the same. If one claims that they are offering a 


formal analysis of moral discourse, i.e. one which presupposes no 
antecedent moral principles, then they can distinguish between the 
moral and nonmoral, but not, on the basis of the analysis alone, be- 
tween the moral and immoral--how could they if they presuppose no 
antecedent moral principles? Our analysis of the logic of moral dis- 
course may be mistaken, but if so, the responsibility we assume is a 
logical and not amoral one. Ordinarily one is not held morally blame- 
worthy for a formal contradiction. However, if the formal criteria 
are satisfied, we can of course leave the matter open and not exhibit 
any moral preference on the meta-ethical level. Hare, for example, 
when he descends from the meta-ethical level, might say, "these are 
all moral principles and there's absolutely nothing to choose between 
them. Adopt whichever you choose, it's all the same to me (where 
perhaps one principle requires the avoidance of pain for other people, 
and another the inflicting of it)." More lik ely, he would say, "these 
are all moral principles, but this should be adopted, and that re- 
jected; i.e,, they are all moral principles, come into the moral cate- 
gory, but are not all my moral principles. 

Some of the above difficulties might dissolve had we a full-blown 
theory on the basis of which we could always separate logical princi- 
ples from principles of other sorts. And it is difficult to provide an 
analysis which would enable us to avoid conflating what is intelligible 
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with what is morally permissible. But surely with regard to any given 
discourse, there is avast difference between the principles concern- 
ing the subject matter of that discourse, and the principles which 
govern or "create the possibility" of that discourse itself. 

I amnot suggesting that ameta-ethical analysis of morality should 
serve as an organ of moral teaching. Such analysis need not, in fact, 
depend upon subscription to any moral principle. The primary con- 
cern of the analysis may be to examine the character of moral dis- 
course or the justification or reasons offered in support of some 
particular moral principle. We do not say that philosophical analysis 
of religion commits one to a particular religion or to any religious 
position at all. We can and do offer neutral assessment of religious 
discourse. Moral philosophy need not itself be part of the moral 
domain. It need not subscribe to any moral program nor any specific 
moral position. On the level of theoretical ethics, on the meta- 
ethical level, we are, presumably, trying to define 'morality' in the 
sense in which it is contrasted with 'immoral'. And here we are con- 
cerned with the descriptive and not the evaluative use of 'moral', In 
saying that some principles are not moral ones, we are not trying to 
condemn them; we are not ourselves trying to make a moral judg- 
ment, but merely to elucidate, to analyze and to clarify just what 
kind of judgment a moral judgment is. 

Perhaps then philosophical analysis of morality ought to beneutral; 
and the moral philosopher ought not toexhibit his own moral prefer- 
ence lest he be charged with pre-emption to "moral truth". Yet the 
"cash value" of any moral theory is its application to concrete cases. 
Logic alone will not rule out as amoral consideration the systematic 
extermination of Jews or Negroes, the weak and undistinguished, or 
the helpless and dependent. But we would not argue with anyone who 
submitted to such views, nor would we say that these may be your 
roral principles, but they are not mine. One ought to be tolerant of 
the views of others, but there are limits to tolerance; the bounds of 
tolerance must fall short of suicidal acceptance. Of course, there 
are all those who simply do not care about what happens to others or 
even to themselves. But then no amount of normative or meta- 
ethical analysis would be enough, or even relevant, Even if we defend 
the thesis that, in some sense or other, we may discover what is 
right and wrong, what good and bad, what ought to be done and what 
not, the morally indifferent man can always accuse us of engaging in 
an elaborately question-begging inquiry. He will be right, unless it 
can be shown rather than presupposed, that there is anessential pur- 
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pose inherent in humanity itself. 
There are ends within ethics which one should adopt from the moral 
point of view (as e.g. that one's children get a good education); there 
are other ends which are logically prior, ends which define morality 
(as e.g. that one should care about the well being of others). I may 
do my duty, independent of desire or interest, simply because it is 
my duty, as ateacher, doctor, postman, or policeman. It may be 
that I ought to assume some of the above roles in a particular com- 
munity, given my suitability for any of these various occupations. 
But the fact that I am able or even best able to do something does 
not entail that I have an obligation todo so, To borrow an example 
from Warnock, as we drive to New York City in my comfortable car, 
you may feel and tell me that (out of beneficence) I ought to stop and 
give alift to the inoffensive-looking person standing hopefully, thumb 
suitably protruded, at the side of the road; and I might agree with 
that; but I would not, I think, agree that I have, or am under obliga- 
tion todo so, There are reasons why I ought to offer the inoffen- 
sive-looking person a lift, but 1 am not bound to; in failing to do what 
I ought to do I do not necessarily default on my obligation.’ I may 
have duties within morality, but I cannot have a duty to adopt the 
ends of morality, or the ends which substantively define morality. 
In respect to ends within morality contrasted with those which de- 
fine morality Phillippa Foot has argued that 
-.. as there are difficulties about saying one 'ought' to be 
moral, so there are difficulties about saying that one 'ought' 
to take account of the general good. For either the 'ought' 
means 'morally ought' or 'ought from a moral point of view' 
or else it does not. If it does we have a tautological princi- 
ple. If it does not the problem is to know what is being said. 
By hypothesis a prudential 'ought' is not intended here, or 
one related to others of the agent's contingent ends, Nor do 
we have the 'ought' and 'ought not' operating with the system 
of etiquette, or some system of institutional rules, This 
‘ought'--the one in the sentence 'one ought to be moral'--is 
supposed to be free floating and unsubscripted, and I have 
never found anyone who could explain the use of the word in 
such a context.... |My own conclusion is that 'one ought to 
be moral' makes no sense at all unless the 'ought' has the 
moral subscript, giving a tautology, or else relates morality 
to some other system, such as prudence or etiquette. 9 
Let us look at the free floating, unsubscripted 'ought' in 'one ought 
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to be moral'. Surely Foot is right; it is not clear just what is being 
said here. It seems to make no sense unless the 'ought' has a moral 
subscript, giving a tautology, or relates morality to nonmoral sys- 
tems. This 'ought' does not ride shotgun over the moral or, by hy- 
pothesis, the nonmoral point of view. Just what does it mean? Per- 
haps we can call it the 'gratuitous ought’. And here, when the 'gra- 
tuitous ought' is issued, the uncaring, amoral man or any man for 
that matter has no good reason for acting morally; or immorally or 
nonmorally. We would then have an argument against any system, 
moral or nonmoral, in which such an 'ought' operates. Phillipa Foot's 
theory "...disallows the possibility of saying that a man ought (free 
unsubscripted 'ought') to have ends other than those he does have; 
e.g. that the uncaring, amoral man ought to care about the relief of 
suffering or the protection of the weak. nl0 

Some philosophers might object that it is immoral not to adopt the 
"moral point of view". If aman refuses to acknowledge any moral 
considerations at all, and yet understands moral considerations, 
can't his behavior, which is out of the moral category altogether 
still correctly be said tobe immoral? Of course, any man who simply 
disregards all moral considerations whatsoever, and yet understands 
moral considerations, is immoral. A man indifferent to the ends of 
morality is still subject to moral predicates such as ‘dishonest’, 
‘unjust', 'cruel'; when moral character is in question the criteria of 
morality applies, and applies independent of the agents' desires, When 
it comes to appraising moral character, no one can contract out of 
morality; here, morality is inescapable. But, as we have already 
seen we cannot call him immoral if we do not appeal to any substan- 
tive moral principles at all, i.e., if we claim that our analysis is 
neutral and does not presuppose any moral principles. Given the 
latter, we are not prepared to make any moral judgments, but simply 
to establish the scope of moral and nonmoral considerations. 

What are we to say of the indifferent amoral man? Such a man 
does not care whether he offends or does not offend someone else, 
and to say that we don't care whether we do or donot offend is surely 
not to provide a reason for offending or a reason for not offending. 
Similarly, the indifferent amoral man has no moral reason to regard 
the rights of others, nor does he have good reason to disregard them. 
In short, such men are not reliable gauges or monitors providing 
reasons for acting in either moral or nonmoral contexts, Foot is 
correct; such men have no good reason to behave morally. It also 
follows that they have no good reason to behave immorally either. 
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For such men neither ‘hurt others' nor ‘help others' will provide a 
good reason for acting. What a strange case. We are unable to pro- 
vide any reason for acting, moral or nonmoral, hypothetical or non- 
hypothetical. If we cannot find the right connection with the inter- 
ests or desires of.such men, we cannot motivate them or provide 
them with good reasons for acting; if they are apathetic, if itisa 
matter of indifference whether they offend or not, again we cannot 
provide them with good reasons for acting. More precisely, though 
we can offer to such men perhaps good reasons for acting in certain 
ways, they refuse to accept or act on such reason. We may even make 
distinctions between what a person wants and what is in his own in- 
terest. But, for such a man, his wants have no connection (or are 
not believed to have any connection) with the well-being of others, 
Such men should hardly be our test case, or a monitor for determin- 
ing whether certain uses of 'ought' may or may not provide reasons 
for acting. When the 'ought' is morally subscripted, it still cannot 
motivate or provide reasons for acting for the uncaring, amoral man, 
If such a man is indifferent to the suffering of others, then he ac- 
cepts no moral reason to act inorder to relieve their suffering. But 
such a man is amoral, not (necessarily) immoral, and as such, though 
he has no moral ends which require regard for others, he has no ends 
which require disregard of others, i.e., which require that he behave 
immorally,. This is a paradoxical view: subscripted or unsubscripted, 
the 'ought', for such a man, would provide no good reason for action 
in any context--moral, immoral, or nonmoral. In the same way we 
cannot give an argument to the effect that one should reason logi- 
cally without begging the question, if we take 'one ought to be moral' 
to mean ‘one ought to adopt the ends of morality, the ends which 
define morality'; we cannot appeal to those ends within morality 
without begging the question or uttering a tautology. 

I may have duties within morality, but I cannot have aduty to adopt 
the ends of morality, or the ends which substantively define moral- 
ity. Is there cause for alarm? Not at all. No amount of philosophi- 
cal analysis or moral argument will serve toconvince one to be moral 
--if he does not care about the well-being of others. Argument may 
be relevant to morals but only when given sympathy, imagination and 
good will, and when connected with actually accepted rules for the 
good of everyone alike, 
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SHE'S A. WOMAN ARTIST 
Barbara Cutney Freitas 


The word "artist," and all of those words referring to a specific 
kind of artist--painter, conductor, writer, composer, dancer, and 
singer--not only designate a person's work, but also bestow prestige. 
People frequently speak of Jackson Pollack as a painter, Leonard 
Bernstein as a conductor, and D.H. Lawrence as a writer. Yet it is 
not uncommon to hear Georgia O'Keefe spoken of as a "woman paint- 
er, " Sarah Caldwell as a "woman conductor," and Joyce Carol Oates 
as a "woman writer." Of course, all of these persons are women 
who have created works of art, but why is the sex of the artist men- 
tioned in these cases, when there seems to be no reason to speak of 
other artists as "men artists?" 

Our use of language often reflects what we think and how we feel. 
The phrase "woman artist," in its boldest use, may be a warming. The 
work of "art" before us is a hoax; it is impossible for a woman to 
produce a work of art. On the other hand, it could mean that the 
work of art has not been created by awoman. This is blatantly ab- 
surd, Although some people might believe that artistic ability is 
sex-linked, the history of the arts discloses many persons who have 
been recognized by our culture as both women and accomplished art- 
ists. A work of art is not produced by physiology or inborn talent 
alone, but by a combination of talent, skill, and hard work. 

An artist must become skilled in a medium--words, paint, clay, 
sound--because only in this way can a vehicle for expression be found, 
Instruction in the techniques for using a medium can be helpful, but 
it can never obviate the need for many hours of serious work, Artists 
work with their entire attention focused on the production of their 
art, absorbed in the ideas and the craft. All proficient artists are 
"good workers"--reflective, critical, tenacious, determined and 
single-minded in the desire to develop their art. 

Artists, however, are not just "good workers." They create some- 
thing new. The work can be a new example of an already existing way 
of creating, or it may initiate an entirely new way of interpreting a 
medium and/or a particular subject matter. It might also redefine 
art itself, setting the history of art in a new direction. Whenever 
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artists create, they embark into the unknown and then evaluate what- 
ever unfolds, They courageously accept the unconventional and utilize 
their own internal standard of excellence, regardless of other views. 

Particular personality traits enable artists to develop their own 
talents, but there also must be an environment where they can do 
this. The opportunity for learning and practicing a craft has often 
been unavailable to women. Women were not permitted to work from 
nude models in the official academy in London as late as 18931 and, 
until very recently, women have not been given the opportunity to 
conduct major symphony orchestras. Moreover, women have been 
expected to devote their energies to helping others (children, hus- 
bands, or students) to develop themselves and their natural gifts 
rather than work for their own growth, Parents have often neglected 
to take a daughter's talents seriously and instead teach her that this 
is really unimportant because she will gain recognition and status in 
our society from the accomplishments of those people with whom 
she has been supportive. 

In looking at the original question again, it is evident that (although 
it is customary to hear someone say "woman playwright," "woman 
novelist," or "woman composer") it is common practice to speak of 
women who sing and dance as "singers" and "dancers." The female- 
ness of these kinds of performers is usually mentioned only on spe- 
cial occasions, such as when two women dancers are compared to each 
other to rank their abilities. There are, however, special words for 
female singers and poets--"songstress"and "poetess."" Why are there 
special words for women in these fields when the word "singer" can 
be used for anyone who sings and "poet" can be used for anyone who 
writes poetry? Why are "poetess" and "sculptress" used more fre- 
quently than "songstress?" Why is it customary to hear "woman 
playwright, '' "woman novelist," or "woman composer?" Perhaps it 
is because dancers and singers merely execute a dance or song where- 
as a writer, composer and sculptor determines the content, style 
and organization of works of art. In doing this they make decisions 
and control amedium for specific ends. Society considers this "mas- 
culine" behavior.2 Thus, one may use "poetess" or "woman conduc- 
tor" to say that these artists are not "feminine." 

But, one may also use them to point out the "feminine" subject 
matter in an artist's work, or the specific style in which it was ren- 
dered, This might be so, for flowers, children, and pleasant times, 
depicted delicately and prettily, usually in pastels with muted edges, 
are recognized as "feminine." Is a "feminine work, " however, the 
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same thing as a work created by a woman? No. Women have created 
works that do not present us with pretty, pleasant images, e.g., 
Joyce Carol Oates's "Them" or Lina Wertmuller's "Love and Anarchy" 
and "Swept Away"; and men have produced many pretty pieces, such 
as Renoir's "Her First Evening Out," or Monet's "Water Lillies," 

One could very easily confuse the concept of a "feminine work" with 
the fact that a work was created by a woman. When such confusion 
arises, the phrase "woman artist" might refer to something other 
than the work itself, It might be a way of noticing that the work-- 
produced by awoman--has avery unusual origin. This is quite plausi- 
ble because, although few men have ever become artists, still fewer 
women have done so, 

Why? The phrase "woman artist" might be used to note some un- 
usual relationship the artist had with the culture that influenced her 
development. Most artists have emerged from the middle classes. 3 
How does the stereotyped image of the ideal life for middle-class 
women in American society compare to the life-style requisite for 
becoming an artist 74 

The stereotype indicates that women should be idle, passive, and 
turned in on their own image; if they are active, their energies should 
be primarily directed toward their family and home. Women are 
taught to seek acceptance and approval from others and to follow 
compliantly the decisions made by their husbands and by society-at- 
large. Consequently, a woman artist's intense involvement with her 
work, and her independence and assertiveness when executing it, are 
considered "unfeminine." A woman who wants to be an artist must 
continue to develop herself as an artist in spite of the conflict be- 
tween the life of anartist and alife moreacceptable to her culture's 
norms, in spite of a lack of support from her culture's ideals, and 
in spite of little encouragement from the art world itself. (Major 
gallery owners and museums are by-and-large reluctant to show a 
woman's work, and the work generally sells for less money than a 
man's.) A woman artist is not taken seriously and must generate 
her own concept of self-worth. She is a rebel, 

Men who become artists are rebels too, but for other reasons. 
Middle-class men in American society are expected to be serious 
about their work and concerned with developing a career; it is quite 
acceptable for them to make their careers central to their entire 
lives. Men are usually raised to be self-assertive and to develop 
their own concepts of self-worth. Consequently, it may appear 
easier for them to be artists than it is for women. But, a career 
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as an artist rarely provides a steady salary and even less frequently 
allows for a life of comfort. It is difficult for a male artist to 
fulfill his social role as a "bread winner"; and, it is still harder for 
him to achieve the American dream of a life of luxury and ease for 
his family. Societal expectations encourage neither the male nor 
the female artist. 

One could conclude that the phrase "woman artist" says nothing at 
all about facts. It might serve instead to pass judgment on the ar- 
tist, saying "this woman is doing something she should not be doing." 
This disapproval could be directed to the artist's life, which varies 
from her culturally prescribed role, or to her achievement in a field 
that has been understood by our culture to be "masculine."6 "Woman 
artist" could also censure a woman who has created something other 
than a child--her work of art is an implicit rejection of the socially 
sanctioned way of creating, and her biological and social destiny. A 
timid, compliant woman could be intimidated by a reprimand of this 
kind, A person knowledgeable in the nature of creativity would proba- 
bly realize that these two ways of creating are very different; neither 
one can be compared to the other. Nevertheless, "woman artist" 
sometimes functions as a scolding. Why? 

The title "woman artist" has multifarious uses, ranging from fac- 
tual to judgmental. There is no formula for determining its mean- 
ing; every case has to be determined individually. "Woman artist" 
apparently cannot denote an impossibility or the character of the 
art work itself. If it merely points out the sex of the artist or her 
rebelliousness, then onw would probably also speak of a "man artist." 
But, one does not commonly say--"man artist." 

Why not? 
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H. L. Wilson, eds., The Potential of Women (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1963), pp. 105-115. 

SHess, op. cit., pp. 62, 64, and 112. Many of the major galler- 
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ies in New York City have been owned and operated by women. Many 
women have also been art collectors. Farber, op. cit., pp. 66 and 171. 

S judith M. Bardwick, The Psychology of Women (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1971), p. 171. 


BASES FOR CRITICISMS OF TEACHER UNIONS 
Judith G. Bender and Henry R. Weinstock 


In recent years agrowing concern for strikes in the public employ- 
ment sector has developed. In the area of education the roles of 
unions and public school teachers alike have become increasingly im- 
portant in the eyes of both the general public and the professional 
educator. Associated with this rise in interest has been the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, a teacher organization affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO, It reportedly had a growing membership of about 
350, 000 in 1974 (Public Education, 1974, 48). 

Most organizations with a growing import in the public realm rapidly 
become the subject of criticism; this has indeed been true with re- 
gard to teacher unions. An even cursory examination of the stated 
comments on teacher unions, however, indicates an apparent lack of 
a coherent theory to support such adverse opinions. It was in the 
light of this state of affairs that an analysis of a sample of recent 
criticisms of teacher unions was undertaken. This was done specifi- 
cally for the purpose of explicating some of the views of the major 
critics of teacher unions and delineating the bases for these concerns, 

In order to accomplish this end, clarification of the more vocifer- 
ous criticisms of teacher unions was undertaken. These were found 
to emanate from three broadly constituted groups, namely (1) school 
parents, (2) business interests, and (3) teaching professionals. Fur- 
thermore, there appeared to be a single underlying criterion utilized 
by the latter three groups for generating such criticism, these being 
essentially (1) traditional, (2)economic, or (3) socio-emotive in origin. 


Professors Bender and Weinstock are on the staff of the University 
of Missouri at St. Louis. 
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Criticisms of Teacher Unions by School Parents 


Parents insmall towns and in rural areas, especially in those areas 
where teachers arenot yet strongly organized, are seemingly against 
unions or associations of any kind. One observer has stated that such 
parents believe that "schools and teachers are getting along all right, 
and teachers' organizations, whether associations or unions, would 
only cause unrest and trouble" (Hendryson, 1969, 15). What is more, 
they tend toward leaving things as they are, and "they oppose any 
statements by the National PTA that might be interpreted as favor- 
ing the organization of teachers, collective bargaining, or profes- 
sional negotiations" (Hendryson, 1969, 15). 

In the cities and suburbs, however, greater diversity in opinion 
about teacher unions among parents has been reported. For instance, 
many parents, some of whom happen to belong to professions them- 
selves, oppose teacher unions on the grounds that such groups are un- 
professional. They seem to "find it incredible and incongruous that 
teachers, who claim that teaching is a profession, should belong to a 
union or to an organization that behaves like a union" (Hendryson, 
1969, 15). Urban parents especially seem to believe that collective 
bargaining is not a fit procedure for professionals, in that organiza- 
tions such as the American Medical Association and the American 
Bar Association are better suited to professional standards (Hendry- 
son, 1969, 15). The characteristic use of strikes by teacher unions 
suggest that "even ardent unionists" are in agreement in that they 
"disapprove of teacher action that shuts down schools" which conse- 
quently can "disrupt children's schooling" (Hendryson, 1969, 15). 
Finally, parents are reported to believe that the teacher strike can 
"teach children disrespect for the law," that it "creates pressure 
on parents to take sides, " and that it can "lead children to feel that 
they must always fight for what they want" (Hendryson, 1969, 15). 

A closer look at the stated reasons for potential resistence to 
teacher unions by parents suggests that these views are based largely 
upon adesire for educational traditionalism. Parents in rural towns, 
for instance, are described as believing that things have been fine 
and therefore should remain the same, they seem to wish to "freeze 
others or to shape others in their own image" (Ball, 1969, 544). The 
opposition to teacher strikes is likewise based on a traditional view 
of the teacher as being a public servant. Lastly, parental concern 
for children's potential loss of respect for the law (and their subse- 
quent need to fight for what they want) thus suggests an idealistic 
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view of the teacher serving as a moral paradigm--the model of vir- 
tue to be emulated by the child. 


Criticisms of Teacher Unions by Business Interests 

Criticisms of teacher unions were also found originating in the 
business community.:One report by the Education Department of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in 1973 expresses a view that 
unionization of teachers may "have profound consequences on the 
future directions of American education," especially as tothe use of 
the teacher strike (Public Education, 1974, 50). In citing both the 
number of strikes in the 1972-73 school year and the resulting num- 
ber of lost student and teacher days, the report avers that teacher 
strikes are "costly and can be harmful tothe total community" (Pub- 
lic Education, 1974, 50). 

The same report shows interest about teacher strikes being linked 
with a variety of issues subsidiary to the stated reason for which 
teachers are likely tostrike in the first place. For instance, avowedly 
striking for salaries and fringe benefits has often been coupled with 
teachers striking for "teacher evaluation procedures, selection of 
instructional materials, class size, teaching loads, non-teaching 
assignments, the length of the school calendar, and procedures and 
conditions for dismissal" (Public Education, 1974, 49). The Manu- 
facturers' Association has also suggested that teachers are largely 
serving self-interest in these matters, such "non-economic" issues 
having very definite effects on economic policy. An example posed 
is that the consequence of a strike may lead to the increased hiring 
of teachers and construction of schools. This, in turn, would create 
a need for an increase in school budgets and a subsequent increase in 
taxes (Public Education, 1974, 49). 

It appears that the stated criticisms by businessmen in the afore- 
mentioned report of the National Association of Manufacturers indi- 
cates some preoccupation with material manifestations. The cri- 
teria used to judge teacher unions here are predominantly the costs 
of education to the public in terms of school budgets and taxes. The 
report's concern with teacher self-interest in wanting better work- 
ing conditions points to the use of this materialistic orientation as 
a basis for interpreting the motives of striking teachers. This is 
also implied by the quantitative emphasis given to the number of lost 
days due to strikes, rather than the qualitative interest in the per- 
sonal effects of such lost days on children, teachers, and the com- 
munity in toto. 
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Criticism of Teacher Unions by Teaching Professionals 

The third group of criticisms of teacher unionism arises from 
among the teaching profession itself, especially as to its criticism 
of any and all affiliation with organized labor. Opposition to this 
affiliation is perhaps represented by the assumption that "as public 
employees serving all the people, teachers should not affiliate with 
any particular segment of the population" (Lieberman, 1960, 194). It 
is further suggested that affiliation with labor unions precludes the 
belief of many teachers that they are in "acategory higher than ‘union 
workers'" (Lieberman, 1960, 196). Be this as it may, it does appear 
plausible that teachers as agroup are reluctant to become identified 
with blue-collar workers, believing instead that labor unions are be- 
neath the dignity of the teaching profession. 

Ideas have been advanced which suggest that some teachers view 
unions and union tactics as "foreign and hoodlum-like" (Orlich and 
Shermis, 1965, 310). Consistent with this attitude is the belief that 
"teachers are one of the most white-collar conscious groups in our 
society" (Lieberman, 1960, 196). This may in part account for their 
seeming avoidance of identification with blue-collar workers. This 
view is apparently supported by the contention that since coming from 
"upwardly mobile families seeking middle class status," teachers are 
therefore "morbidly fearful of being identified with blue-collar work- 
ers" (Weldon, 1971, 148). Still others suggest that, since "teachers 
wear white shirts or neat dresses, have regular hours, do not lift, 
tug, or pull, and in general comport themselves like professionals, " 
teachers do indeed believe that they are professionals and therefore 
above blue-collar workers (Orlich and Shermis, 1965, 310). 

In examining more closely the basis upon which teachers themselves 
criticize unions, however, an indication of the use of socio-emotive 
factors becomes manifest. The assumed reluctance of teachers to 
be associated with blue-collar workers, for instance, may be related 
to abelief in ahierarchical social order in which they are above typi- 
cal blue-collar workers. Furthermore, it is emotional in that no 
logical rationale for defining "professional" and "non-professional" 
is presented as a basis for these stated criticisms. Instead, the 
perfunctory and superficial comparison of the association of both 
manual labor and blue-collar workers with the iack of manual labor 
and teaching seems to be inherently present. This is so despite the 
existence of a variety of published materials presenting means of 
using theory to guide practice in order to form a teaching profession 
based on sound theoretical, logical, and empirical principles (Wein- 
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stock, 1970). 


Examining the Bases for Criticisms of Teacher Unions 

‘The aforementioned criticisms of teacher unionism suggests that 
their source is comprised of three major groups, namely school par- 
ents, business interests, and teaching professionals. What is more, 
the primary bases of departure of the criticisms by the three groups 
have been considerations of either a traditional, an economic, ora 
socio-emotive nature. A further examination of each of these bases 
suggests a variety of problems which beset their utilization as a 
source of generalization about teacher unions. 

A particular example is the limitations imposed by the use of edu- 
cational traditionalism as a base for formulating criteria by which 
to judge teacher unions. A strict traditionalism neither permits the 
recognition of changes in the nature of teaching as a profession nor 
does it allow for the formation of asound basis for dealing with these 
changes. Among such observable shifts in education is the obviously 
discernible growth in the size of school districts (via population shifts 
or consolidation) and its implications for the educational environment 
for the teacher. As one writer has suggested about the teacher, the 
school is no longer 

the intimate, personal haven that gave her at least a feeling 
of security and warmth, and a sense of belonging. On the 
contrary, it is huge, mechanically administered, organized 
from the top down, and often with little more emotional in- 
vestment than may be found in amammoth insurance company 
(Bendiner, 1969, 87). 

Other changes are also to be noted. For instance, one study speci- 
fies (1)an increase of "males in the teaching force" and their subse- 
quent need for more substantial salaries as heads of households, (2) a 
decrease in "turnover among teachers," therefore creating a more 
stable group, and (3) teachers being required to get more education 
than in the past in order tc both initially achieve and subsequently 
maintain a high professional standard (Perry and Wildman, 1970, 14). 
This study further contends that teachers have developed a "defen- 
sive reaction to the widespread disenchantment with anycriticism of 
teachers and the public education enterprise in general," thus con- 
tributing to the development of a more militant attitude on their 
part (Perry and Wildman, 1970, 14). : 

A limited view of the characteristics of a profession is evidenced 
by the type of questions on professionalism expressed by some par- 
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ents, especially when they contrast the teaching profession with the 
medical and legal professions. For example, it is generally not men- 
tioned that both doctors and lawyers are usually (though not always) 
fee-takers, rather than being supported by a common employer. 
Hence they do not operate (no pun intended) under the same circum- 
stances as teachers often tend to do (Weinstock, 1970, 7). 

The concern of parents with a potential detrimental effect by 
teacher strikes for school age children has also been considered. In 
response it has been noted that parental considerations ignore the 
fact that schools are closed for "a host of other reasons without 
anyone getting excided over the harm done to children"; yet if schools 
are closed even one day for ateacher strike "the time lost supposed- 
ly constitutes irreparable damage to the children" (Lieberman and 
Moskow, 1966, 299). This argument has subsequently been described 
as not being intellectually strong and, furthermore, that "teaching 
under certain conditions may hurt the children worse than no teach- 
ing at all" (Lieberman and Moskow, 1966, 299). The latter research- 
ers, however, do propose that there might be some validity to the 
argument that teacher strikes may lead children to disrespect the 
law "if it could be demonstrated that teacher strikes had this effect" 
(Lieberman and Moskow, 1966, 300). 

The expressed criticism of parents, that teacher strikes may cause 
children to feel they have to fight for what they want, has reportedly 
been supported as being a valid one. As children are being exposed to 
a process in which leaders "fight, rather than cooperate," they, in 
turn, learn that "you have to fight for what you want" (Hendryson, 
1969, 16). Along somewhat different lines, and as mentioned earlier, 
parents were reported to feel that union strikes may cause them to 
choose and take sides in a strike issue, Although data on this aspect 
seems to be limited, an analysis of the teacher strikes in New York 
City during 1968 has lead to the conclusion "that good education can 
only take place when parents are strongly concerned and involved in 
what happens in the classroom, and community control will provide 
that concern and involvement" (Urofsky, 1970, 8). 

A closer look at the economic-based criticisms of teacher strikes 
reveals the underlying assumption that teacher strikes by teacher 
unions are wrong because of the cost in terms of lost teacher days 
and lost student days. Nevertheless, it has also been pointed out 
that these lost days "might be more conducive to the public interest 
than acquiescence to the status quo" (Lieberman and Moskow, 1966, 
299). Some agreement is to be noted on the earlier cited allegation 
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that the types of issues for which teachers strike may create a need 
for more funds. This contention is justified in that the actions re- 
quire money the board does not have and cannot raise. 

The question of teacher professionalism has been viewed as being 
essentially dichotomous in meaning when it was suggested that teach- 
ers can be organized in either of two ways. These are either asa 
craft union which "would resemble the AFL-CIO" or as a profession 
resembling the "American Bar Association or the American Medical 
Association" (Orlich and Shermis, 1965, 293). Be this as it may, the 
traditionally related problem of reconciling the interpretation of 
"negotiations" (for the professions) and "collective bargaining" (for 
unions) in order to avoid such adichotomy would still likely be in need 
of resolution (Weinstock and Van Horn, 1969, 359). 


Conclusions 

This critique of criticisms of teacher unions suggests the existence 
of both adiversity of opinion about teacher unions and of the criteria 
by which their educational soundness is questioned. It points up the 
need for further analysis of a particular aspect of the issue, namely 
the instantaneous equating of "strike" with "union." Perhaps the 
role strikes play in the concept of unionism may be enhanced by a 
clarification of (1) whether strikes are both an integral part of union 
tactics and a necessary component of a union, (2) whether a union is 
still a union even if it does not resort to the use of the strike, (3) 
whether there exists adetailed understanding of the criteria used to 
determine the status of astrike, (4) whether justification for strikes 
should be independent of mitigating circumstances, and, lastly, (5) 
whether there are specified conditions that initially legitimize the 
use of the strike. 

The terms, "profession" and "professionalism," were found reiter- 
ated in criticisms.as well as in counter-arguments without adequate 
clarification of what constitutes either a profession, the nature of 
professionalism, or the means for achieving it. Those fields con- 
sidered as "professional" have, by such standards as the education 
requisite for entrance into agiven field, increased rather prolifically 
since the turn of the century (Weinstock, 1968, 165). On the other 
hand,, unionism has become increasingly attractive to traditionally 
"professional" type of fields. Hence clarification of the factors 
examined herein and consideration of the questions subsequently 
raised may enable the issue of teacher unions to eventually be re- 
solved in a mutually satisfactory manner. 
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THE SIXTIES, THE STUDENTS, THE CONFLICT WITH 
AUTHORITY: LESSONS IN RETROSPECT 


Robert M. Baird 


The flavor of the sixties is captured in a story recounted by Peter 
Marin. It was summer time, said Marin, and he was traveling across 
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the midwest in an old battered green car with a friend of his from 
Hollywood and his own young son. On a Sunday they stopped for lunch 
in a small Kansas town. As he and his friend strolled into the res- 
taurant, wearing beards, dark glasses and strange hats, and followed 
by his long-haired son, he overheard one elderly Kansas woman lean 
over to another and whisper: "I bet those two hippies have kidnapped 
that little girl." Marin says he took a deep breath, started to speak, 
but just didn't know where to begin, 1 

This is also the problem faced by anyone attempting to analyze an 
issue as complex as the students of the sixties and their conflict 
with authority. Where does one begin? 

The burden of this essay is to explicate two of the perhaps many 
underlying causes of the conflict with authority in the sixties. At- 
tention will be focused on (1)an existential or individualistic reaction 
against authority and (2) a rational revolt against authority. It will 
be argued that an understanding of these two particular reactions can 
provide the clue for certain guidelines that should aid one in respond- 
ing responsibly to the conflict with authority that is always present 
to some extent in any social order, The phrases ‘existential or indi- 
vidualistic reaction' and ‘rational revolt' leave something to be de- 
sired, but an effort will be made to spell out clearly the intended 
meanings. Note also that there is something of a paradox here, For 
the existential or individualistic revolt against authority maintains 
that authority is too orderly and rational; while the rational attack 
against authority claims that authority is not rational enough. 

Perhaps the phrase ‘existential or individualistic revolt' can best 
be explicated by referring to the short story, Notes From Under- 
ground, published over a hundred years ago by Fyodor Dostoevsky, It 
is amonologue spoken by one who has come to be known as the under- 
ground man or the first existentialist. For the underground man, 
the Crystal Palace which had been built in London to house the World 
Exhibition of 1851 became a symbol representing man's rationality. 
Precisely because the Palace was such a technological achievement, 
it became a symbol of the rational, scientific, bureaucratic com- 
munity attempting to meet its physical needs and solve its physical 
problems in a cleverly organized way. Notice what the underground 
man says in a moment of prophetic insight. Once the Crystal Palace 
is built, he maintains that he would not be surprised if someone all 
of a sudden didn't stand up and say that such a Palace ought to be 
kicked over. Why? Both because it is so frightfully dull and because 
it so thoroughly orders, arranges and prescribes the course of human 
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life. Consequently, the underground man prophesies that some indi- 
vidual in a moment of free, existential reaction will have to kick it 
over. And the thing is, he adds, when one individual does this, he 
will be sure to find many followers. 2 

It is sobering to think that Dostoevsky may have, in effect, been 
describing much of the reaction against authority in the 1960's, For 
evidence suggests that much of that opposition to authority was aimed 
at any sort of structure or order because any structure or order was 
interpreted as diminishing the value of the individual. It's almost as 
if individuality and rational order are incompatible, so for the sake 
of the free, existential individual, the Crystal Palace must go. 

Consider the following illustrations drawn from the period. 

During the mid-sixties an interesting story appeared in the news- 
paper. Whenever the story was related to students they manifest a 
strong identification with the protagonist. There was a bus driver 
in New York who every morning drove the same route, picked up the 
same people, took them to the same plants. Each evening he picked 
up the same people again, took them tothe same residential sections 
where he had picked them up that morning. Day after day, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, over and over he repeated 
this journey. One morning he got up, got dressed, got in his bus, 
pulled away from the bus depot and just took off for Florida. The 
newspaper stated that when the police brought the driver back to New 
York, agroup of his daily passengers were present at the police sta- 
tion--and he was given a rousing cheer. Why? Because here was a 
man who did what every one at one time or another would like to do; 
he got fed up with rational, authoritative structures and simply 
kicked the Palace over--at least momentarily. 

In May 1969 a conflict developed between hippies or street people 
who had taken over a lot owned by the University of California at 
Berkeley and the University itself which was determined to reassert 
its legal right of ownership. The students had turned the lot intoa 
People's Park. At one point the University said "Come on, let's be 
rational, you street people form a committee, and we will come to- 
gether and reason together." The response of the street people was 
something like "What? Form a committee? Forming a committee is 
your kind of thing! Our thing is being free and spontaneous! We're 
not going to do your thing! How about your doing our thing?" Here 
was adirect confrontation between an existential expression of free- 
dom and the rational, orderly procedure of a bureaucratic structure. 
Here was an existential, individualistic revolt against authority. 3 
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The point is, a measure of the students' opposition to authority 
seemed to be rooted in the felt need to express individuality by re- 
volting against rational authority precisely because it was rational 
and because it was authority. It is this possibility that Dostoevsky 
prophetically suggested over a hundred years ago. 

On the other hand, consider what has been designated the rational 
revolt against authority. This was a revolt against a particular au- 
thority such as the state, the church, the university or school on the 
grounds that that particular authority had failed in its essential 
tasks. It seems clear that much of the sixties' revolt against au- 
thority was of this kind. The general claim was that the govern- 
ment, the church, the university, as institutions were so plagued by 
a lack of vision of the future that they could not help but fail to 
meet human needs. 

For illustrative purposes, consider the attack against political 
authority. The following indicate the kinds of occurrences that led 
many youth to conclude that political authority was not rationally 
fulfilling its obligations. 

In an address to university students, Ralph Nader leveled a criti- 
cism against the irrationality of political authority which students 
readily picked up on. The Federal Government, he pointed out, moves 
much more quickly in prosecuting someone who burns the American 
Flag (a symbol for this country) than it does in prosecuting an indus- 
try which continues to pour tons of waste products into our rivers 
and streams, thus destroying not a symbol for the country but an 
actual part of the country itself. Who is more unpatriotic toward 
the United States or someone who destroys a part of the country it- 
self? Irrationally, he argued, political authority seems to value the 
symbol more than the substance. 4 

Martin Carr, producer of the television documentary "Hunger in 
America" (an effort to visually document the extent of hunger in this 
country), also in a university address leveled a criticism against the 
Government to which students readily responded. After "Hunger in 
America" was produced, Carr claimed that Federal Authorities as- 
signed two FBI men full time to investigate thoroughly every person 
that appeared on that documentary. The assumption apparently be- 
ing that anyone who would suggest that we have a hunger problem in 
this country must be in league with subversives. Yet, he observed, 
no Federal Authority initiates any investigation of a certain super- 
market chain that marks updrastically the prices on somany of their 
food items afew days each month, those few days coinciding with the 
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very time the poor people of the community have purchased their 
monthly food stamps. There is no rationality, he charged, to when 
the government acts and when it does not, 

Or consider the charge a black man put so poignantly: During World 
War II the United States drafted a black man to go to Germany to 
fight in defense of this coumtry. That black man was shot and killed 
by a German soldier. Today (the sixties) that same German--assum- 
ing he is still alive--could come to this country and buy a home any- 
where he wants. But the son of that black soldier, the teller of this 
story argued, can't buy a home anywhere he wants. He added that he 
knew because he was that son. Local political authority cooperated 
in making it impossible.® How irrational, students joined in. 

And of course the crucial political issue eventually became the 
Vietnam war. Perhaps the irrationality of that venture was epito- 
mized by the military leader who said in defense of the total obliter- 
ation of a peasant village: "We had to destroy it to save it." How 
absurd, students cried. 

Underlying all of these charges was the claim that political insti- 
tutions were often irrational because while espousing such ideals as 
freedom and equality of opportunity they (political institutions) often 
became the source of violation of such ideals. Again it should be 
eraphasized that this attack is designated 'rational' because its basic 
claim is that authority (political, religious, educational) is not ful- 
filling its tasks rationally, that is, is not adopting the means ade- 
quately suited to secure its ends. 

It should, of course, be made clear that by isolating the existen- 
tial and rational revolts against authority no pretense is made that 
the causes involved have been exhausted, Surely there were other 
factors operative--psychological and sociological. Life is complex. 
But the evidence does warrant focusing attention on these two under- 
lying philosophical factors. 

What is the appropriate response to the claims of the students of 
the sixties, to their conflict with authority? Are there any guide- 
lines that can be of help in responding to the existential revolt against 
authority? To the rational revolt against authority? 

With regard to the existential revolt, the philosophical distinction 
between a problem and a dilemma is helpful. A problem is something 
that theoretically, at least, can be solved. A dilemma cannot. A di- 
lemma is something that one must learn to live with, to cope with, 
but by its nature can never be completely solved or resolved. The 
existential revolt against authority is a dilemma.’ There is an in- 
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herent conflict here in the human situation that will always be present. 
There is something deeply human in the cry: "I want to be me; I want 
to be free; I want to do my own thing; I don't want to be simply a 
number told what to do, where and when." There is something basi- 
cally human in this existential plea, On the other hand, freedom it- 
self necessitates authority. The line of reasoning is straightfor- 
ward, No authority, no order! No order, little freedom! Here is 
the dilemma. In one moment the quest for freedom kicks against 
authority. In the next instant the quest for. freedom recognizes the 
necessity of authority if freedom is to become areality. A concrete 
suggestion for coping with this dilemma: society and each particular 
member of society ought to be willing to bend, to yield, to give, to 
be tolerant of this existential revolt as far as is possible--to bend, 
to yield, to give, to be tolerant until convinced that any more bend- 
ing, yielding, giving or toleration will actually cause the Crystal 
Palace to topple. Of course this guideline simply opens the door for 
further discussion. But discussion at this point is precisely what is 
needed, With regard to every particular existential revolt against 
authority, in need of discussion is the question: can this revolt be 
tolerated without the Palace falling? Indeed, the stability of the 
Palace may be reflected in the extent to which just such revolt can 
be tolerated. 

With regard to the rational revolt, perhaps what is desperately 
needed is the recognition that a crisis of authority is not an evil to 
be despised but a sign of critical growth and development for which 
society should be grateful.8 To be sure, often the youthful critique 
of the state, the church, the school was simplistic (indeed, one might 
plausibly argue that some of the illustrations employed above contain 
simplistic charges). Moreover, the students were often self-righ- 
teous. Noteworthy was the extent of the dogmatism of some of the 
students of the sixties. But often the establishment's response to 
this challenge to authority was equally simplistic, equally self-righ- 
teous. So again a guideline is useful. With the kind of honesty born 
of mature security and with the kind of courage born of genuine value 
commitments, those in authority ought to weigh seriously negative 
evaluations of institutions, acknowledge where the institutions have 
failed and make the sacrifices necessary to shape them up. When an 
authoritative institution has been legitimately criticized, no other 
response is justified except "Yes, you're right. We must try todo 
better." 

Now the point of this brief, but hopefully suggestive, analysis is 
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intended to have perennial relevance. Clearly, the crisis of authority 
isnot anissue restricted to the students of the sixties, It is a crisis 
felt more intensely at one time than another, but it is a perennial 
and tough issue. Some creative response is always needed to both the 
existential and rational challenges to authority. For one can't free 
himself altogether from authority unless, of course, one wants to 
free himself altogether from other human beings. But to free one- 
self altogether from other human beings is to miss the greatest joy 
of being human. 9 The only viable option, then, is to make authority 
responsible and thus palatable. That is the continuing challenge to 
which the above guidelines speak. 
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A TEACHER'S CREED 
Marlow Ediger 


It is important for educators to develop selected criteria to uti- 
lize in the making of decisions in teaching and learning situations in 
the school setting. These guidelines may then be used in selecting 
objectives, learning experiences, and evaluation techniques involving 
learners in the curriculum of life. Guidelines utilized by teachers 
may be general in nature and, as evidence warrants, subject to change 
and modification. Which might be selected criteria for teachers to 
use in teaching--learning situations? 


Recommended Criteria 

The teacher in a professional role of guiding eachlearner to achieve 
optimal development in the areas of intellectual, social, emotional, 
and physical growth, should: 

1. Provide interesting learning activities for pupils. Thus, learn- 
ers have or may develop an inward desire to learn due to interest 
factors. Alack of interest in learning hinders in the achievement of 
desired understandings, skills, and especially attitudinal objectives. 
Interesting experiences aid in guiding pupils to achieve optimum de- 
velopment in diverse curriculum areas in the school setting. 

2. Provide meaningful experiences for learners, Pupils then under- 
stand what is being learned. Learners also perceive that learnings 
are relevant. Pupils must perceive objectives, learning experiences, 
and appraisal techniques used in the class setting as stressing im- 
portant concepts, generalization, main ideas, skills, and attitudes 
in ongoing units of study. Isolated facts and trivia basically have 
little or no value in the school curriculum. 

3. Provide purposeful experiences for pupils. Thus, pupils per- 
ceive reasons for developing relevant understandings, skills, and at- 
titudinal objectives. The teacher then guides pupils to develop and/or 
maintain purpose in ongoing learning activities. The concerns of pupils 
are important to consider in developing the curriculum. 

4. Provide for individual differences among pupils. Pupils, of 
course, differ from each other in many ways such as in achievement, 
interests, and motivation. The teacher must guide each learner to 
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achieve optimal development in intellectual, physical, emotional and 
social growth. 

5. Provide a variety of learning activities for pupils. Thus, ex- 
cursions, films, filmstrips, slides, study prints and pictures, drama- 
tizations, construction experiences, as well as learning experiences 
involving reading, writing, listening and speaking should be inherent 
in diverse curriculum areas in the school setting. Pupils seemingly 
have diverse learning styles and need to experience variety in learn- 
ing activities to achieve to their highest potential possible, 

6. Guide pupils to become proficient in the area of problem solv- 
ing. Situations in life demand that each individual be able to solve 
personal and societal problems. Thus, learners need to be stimu- 
lated to identify and attempt to solve relevant problems. Hypothe- 
ses should be developed in answer to the identified problem areas, 
These hypotheses may be tested and revised, if necessary. 

7. Stimulate pupils to develop needed skills in critical thinking. 
Learners then develop skill in separating accurate statements from 
inaccurate statements, fantasy from reality, and opinion from fact. 
Individuals may observe, listen to and read much content; thus, it is 
necessary to be able to analyze data thoroughly. 

8. Help pupils to become proficient in creative thinking. Thus, 
learners develop unique, novel ideas in diverse curriculum areas, 
Situations in life demand that new solutions are needed in attempting 
to solve existing personal and societal problems, Individuals may and 
do of course, perceive problematic areas differently. Solutions to 
identified problems also are perceived differently by diverse observ- 
ing individuals, It behooves the teacher then to stimulate pupils to 
think creatively in ongoing units of study in the school setting. 

9. Guide pupils to develop relevant attitudes toward learning and 
life in general. Successful learners achieving optimal development 
should aid these pupils individually to develop desirable attitudes. 
Positive attitudes guide pupils to achieve needed objectives more 
adequately in the school curriculum. 

10, Help learners achieve optimal growth in moral development. 
There seemingly are no clear answers when evaluating the pros and 
cons thoroughly before taking a position on an issue. Moral decisions 
then need to be made pertaining to solving problems in areas of living 
such as inflation, recession, racial conflicts, conflicts between and 
among nations, abortion, pollution of the environment, and conser- 
vation of resources. 
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ESTABLISHING A CHARTER OF ACCOUNTABILITY 
A PROCESS FOR OPERATIONALIZING INSTITUTIONAL 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


James O, Hammons 


Champion College proposes to assist the student to: 

1) acquire an appreciation of excellence in various fields of en- 
deavor, 

2) develop awareness and appreciation of the right and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship, 

3) develop an understanding of self and others in order to live ef- 
fectively in a changing society, 

4) obtain the understanding, knowledge and skills necessary to be- 
come a self-sustaining member of the community, 

5) attain the maximum achievement within the limitations of his 
abilities, 

6) develop the ability to communicate on both oral and written 
levels, 

7) gain knowledge of the physical, biological and aesthetic aspects 
of his world, 

8) develop the ability to solve problems, 

Do they sound familiar? They should, For they are typical of the 
kind of vague, often meaningless goals normally found in the front 
section of most college catalogs, But it doesn't have to be that way! 
It is possible to write institutional goals that function as goals should 
function, namely to give purpose and direction to an institution, 
Further, it is possible to develop goals which can be objectively eval- 
uated, What the following pages propose is a workable process for 
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generating an accountability charter, i.e., a statement of institu- 
tional mission, goals, the means by which those goals will be met, 
and the criteria for gauging when they are achieved. The plan isa 
simple four-step process consisting of: 

1) the formulation of a mission statement 

2) the development of goal statements 

3) the determination of the means by which the goals will be achieved 

4) the development of accountability statements 


Formulating a Mission Statement 
The first step in composing an accountability charter is to define 
the mission of the institution. For exactly what reasons does the 
college exist? Is it to provide an opportunity for higher education to 
those who can meet its entry level requirements and who can attend 
scheduled on-campus classes? Or is it to provide education for all 
persons 18 years of age or older under circumstances commensurate 
with their need? Expressed properly, a mission statement should 
serve as the criterion against which policy proposals and new pro- 
grams should be compared. If a proposed policy or program is com- 
patible, it may be considered further. If not, it is rejected. How- 
ever, a mission statement should not be viewed as totally fixed. 
Periodically it should be reviewed and altered as the mission of the 
college evolves and adapts to changes in its environment. An example 
of a mission statement for a community college is cited below: 
... was created because of a community desire to provide an 
opportunity for higher education within geographical and fi- 
nancial reach of the citizens of the county, Its chief purpose 
is to determine present and future post high school educa- 
tional needs of the region it serves, and to provide educa- 
tional opportunities tomeet those needs to the extent of its 
legal, physical and financial abilities. 


Developing Goal Statements 

A mission statement expresses reasons for the college's existence. 
Once it has been formulated, the next step towards the charter is to 
give more body to the rather general direction in which it points the 
institution by generating more concrete goals statements. These 
should be expressed as long range end results specified in measurable 
terms. Several goals for a hypothetical community college follow. 
At first glance, these may appear to be as vague and general as the 
example cited in the opening paragraph and indeed, if seen standing 
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alone, they are. However, when viewed as part of the entire process 
of operationalizing institutional goals, they represent an essential 
stepping stone in determining the means by which the institution's 
mission will be achieved and in determining how well that mission will 
be achieved, 

1. To meet the post high school educational needs of the citizens 
of the county. 

2. To ensure that desired learning outcomes, i.e., changes in be- 
havior occur, 

3. To ensure that those student development services needed and 
used by students are provided. 

4. To facilitate the optimum level of participation desired by 
faculty and students in campus governance and decision making. 

5. Tomake provision for differences in learning abilities and rates 
of learning, both within individual courses and the college as a whole. 

6. To apply the findings of learning theory to instructional se- 
quences whenever possible, 

7. To develop within each student the discipline and skills essen- 
tial for continuous, lifelong, independent learning so that each may 
continue to learn even though not in a formal educational setting. 


Determining the Means 

Operationalizing goals is in the next step of the process, In an 
accountability charter mission statement and goals say where the 
college is going. Once that is known, it's a question of determining 
how the institution is going to get there. Thus, "means statements" 
are used to express the actions which arenecessary inorder to achieve 
stated goals, The ones which follow were developed to go with two of 
the previously cited goal statements. 


Goal: To meet the post high school educational needs of the citizens 
of the county. 
Sample 
Means 
Statement: A. Conduct surveys to determine needs 
B. Implement programs which are needed 


To ensure that desired learning outcome, i.e., changes in be- 
havior occur, 

Sample 

Means 
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Statement: A. Define desired outcomes in terms of learner 
behavior 
Determine degree to which learners already 
possess the desired knowledge, skills or atti- 
tudes 
Provide learning pathways to achievement of 
those desired outcomes not already possessed 
Evaluate extent to which learners using these 
pathways achieve previously specified outcomes 
Revise learning strategies until desired out- 
comes are achieved. 


Evaluating Achievement 

As stated earlier mission statements and goals indicate where the 
college is going, while means statements explain how the institution 
is going to get there. The final step in generating an accountability 
chart is to develop accountability statements with which to deter- 
mine the extent to which goals have been achieved, They also serve 
to clarify goals (in much the same way as writing examination ques- 
tions tend to clarify course goals). 

Accountability statements related to the two goal statements 
previously discussed follow, 


Goal: To meet the post high school needs of citizens of the county, 

Sample 

Accountability 

Statement: A. A statement of the post high school educa- 
tional needs of the citizens of the county as 
evidenced by a reliable survey. 
Astatement of the success of career programs 
are being implemented. 
Astatement of the success of career programs 
as determined by the results of follow-up 
studies of recent graduates who entered career 
occupations after receiving training at the 
college. A complement to the student follow- 
up will be surveys of employers to determine 
their evaluation of the training which their 
employees received at the college. 
A statement of the success of our college 
transfer programs as determined bya statisti- 
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cal analysis of follow-up studies of graduates 
in senior institutions and by ananalysis of stu- 
dent evaluation reports solicited from our 
graduates, 
E. Astatement on the success of the developmen- 
tal programs as manifested by statistical data 
which indicates the success of students moving 
from developmental courses to other courses. 
The results of a follow-up study of dropouts 
from developmental programs should also be 
included in this statement. 


Goal: To ensure that desired learning outcomes occur. 

Sample 

Accountability 

Statement: A statement of the effectiveness of instruction 
as manifested by student success in mastering 
stated course objectives, This statement should 
be on a course-by-course basis and should include 
cost effectiveness data and information regarding 
attrition. 

Thus far, examples have dealt largely with examples of institution- 
al goals, However, it is important to realize that this same process 
can be applied to individual departments, thus an institutional means 
statement can become agoal statement for adepartment, For exam- 
ple, a previously cited institutional goal was "to ensure that desired 
learning outcomes, i.e., changes in behavior occur." To accomplish 
this, a number of means statements were written: 

A. Define desired outcomes in terms of learning behavior. 

B. Determine degree to which learners already possess the desired 

knowledge, skills or attitudes. 

C. Provide learning pathways tothe achievement of those desired 

outcomes not already possessed, 

D. Evaluate degree to which learners using these pathways have 

achieved previously specified outcomes, 

E. Revise learning strategies until desired outcomes are achieved. 

These means statements can easily be utilized by departments as 
objectives from which they might generate departmental means state- 
ments. To illustrate: a possible means statement related to the 
above statements for a department might be: 
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Sample 
Departmental 
Means 
Statement: To develop and conduct a pre-service training pro- 
gram which would: 1) provide all faculty with the 
cognitive skills necessary to accomplish the above 
activities and, 2) which would cause them to apply 
these skills in their instructional activities. 
The extent to which the department was successful in this particu- 
lar task would be determined by a previously agreed upon measure, 
for example: 


Sample 
Departmental 
Accountability 
Statement: A study will be made to assess the extent to which 
faculty 1) possess the above skills, and 2) are ap- 
plying them in each of their courses. 
The four step process detailed above for operationalizing institu- 
tional goals can be portrayed schematically as follows: 


Accountability 


Mission Goals »| Means Statements 


Ideally the process used in operationalizing institutional goals 
should be a cooperative venture involving virtually every segment of 
the college community including students, faculty, administrators, 
and board members. 

According to the practice of most colleges, the board usually de- 
termines the mission and goals of the college, then through its poli- 
cies, delegates tothe president the authority to run the institution. 
The president, through administrative procedures, normally vests 
other staff members with the authority to discharge these tasks. 
All too often, however, neither the board nor the president does much 
to insure that institutional goals are being pursued by those to whom 
authority has been delegated. Ideally, the president should implement 
amanagement by objectives (MBO) approach whereby those unit heads 
‘to whom authority has been delegated are asked to see that objectives 
are set which, if fulfilled, will result in progress toward accomplish- 
ment of the mission and goals of the institution. 
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In operationalizing institutional goals, no ingredient is more criti- 
cal than a president and administrative staff (down to and including 
the department chairpersons) who approach the task of bridging the 
gap between goals and achievement with a "can do" attitude, Take 
for example the goal "provide for differences in learning abilities 
and rates of learning, both within individual courses, and the college 
as a whole." To facilitate this, sufficient flexibility would need to 
be built intocourses to allow learners with different backgrounds to 
enter at different points. Also, some form of open or continuous 
registration would be required so that students could begin or end a 
course of study when they were ready, not just at the beginning and 
end of the term, And naturally, it would be necessary to develop 
individualized course materials. It is easy to see why faint-hearted 
administrators are incompatible with institutions serious about goal 
achievement. 


Summary 

The four step process suggested here for generating a charter of 
accountability and operationalizing institutional goals is a key to ful- 
filling the college's mission, The traditional responses to the state- 
ment of institutional mission and goals found in the front of the col- 
lege catalog have ranged from claims that it is a nice sounding set of 
words, shot through with vague idealism, ignored or quickly forgotten 
by faculty and administrators in the practical day-to-day work of 
the college to suggestions that the statement represents gaudy win- 
dow dressing to impress the public and amuse the faculty. Such 
statements are neither constructive nor healthy. They foster, un- 
intentionally, a certain sense of cynicism and disillusionment in the 
taxpaying public when educators fail to, or cannot verify they are 
producing what they claim. However, the process outlined above can 
give the college a charter of useful, realistic goals, defining how 
those goals are to be met, and satisfying demands for accountability. 
Utilization of the process of the charter can be a first step towards 
restoring public confidence in higher education. 
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DIALECTIC IN DOSTOEVSKY'S NOTES FROM UNDERGROUND* 
Linda A. Bell 


In his Notes from Underground, Dostoevsky sets up a rather 
thorough-going dichotomy between the "crystal Palace," on the one 
hand, and the "underground," on the other. Through the words of the 
"underground man," Dostoevsky presents some interesting arguments 
against the ethic of enlightened self-interest, directed particularly, 
it seems, at the rational egoism of Chernyshevsky. At least as sig- 
nificant, however, are the arguments against the underground alter- 
native itself, arguments which Dostoevsky develops not only through 
the direct admissions of the underground man but also indirectly 
through a portrayal of the actual life of this character who has gone 
underground in protest against the palace of crystal. 

The question constantly held before the reader of Notes is the 
question, what is man and what ought he to make of himself? What 
I wish to show is that Notes offers reasons for rejecting two differ- 
ent attempts to answer this question! and that these reasons can be 
seen as suggesting a dialectical critique of these positions.2 The 
presentation of these positions in Notes is dialectical in that it both 
indicates the frustations and failures of the positions considered and 
points to possibilities beyond these frustrations and failures. 

According to the underground man, man creates, or attempts to 
create, the "crystal palace," a system in which everything is worked 
out with "mathematical exactitude, " in which all questions are ans- 
wered rationally-- "...everything will be extraordinarily rational. "3 
While it is true that this is a system constructed by reason, it isa 
system in which reason and nature are harmonized in a rather special 
way. In fact, to say that reason constructs or creates the crystal 
palace is misleading. It is rather the case that reason plays a role 
here similar to the role it played in the philosophy of the ancient 
Stoics. Reason is a naturally developed instrument for discovering 
the laws of nature. It, however, adds no peculiarly human touch of 
its own beyond its meticulous codification of these laws. 


*For their many perceptive and helpful comments and suggestions, I 
wish to thank John Beversluis and R. Barton Palmer. 
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The view of man implicit in the crystal palace, man as a rational 
being, subject to necessary and determinable laws, the underground 
man rejects without hesitation: 

...if some day they truly discover a formula for all our de- 

sires and caprices...then, after all, man would most likely 

at once stop to feel desire, indeed, he will be certain to. For 

who would want to choose by rule? Besides, he will at once 

be transformed from a human being into an organ stop or 

something of the sort; for what is a man without desire, 

without free will and without choice, if not a stop in an or- 

gan 74 
Though such rational systems may involve a wholehearted endeavor 
to determine, with certitude and mathematical exactitude, the real 
interests of man, they must always, according to the underground 
man, hit wide of their mark since laws and rationally determined 
"best interests" and "greatest advantages" cannever touch the heart 
of the matter. For there lies the basis of man's phenomenal ingrati- 
tude--his preference for acting capriciously and not as his reason 
and advantage dictate.5 The basis of such ingratitude is found in 
man's nature. Man is not the subject of such rational laws and de- 
terminations just because he is not simply or even pre-eminently a 
rational creature. The laws of nature and of mathematics can never 
be the laws of humanity because 

.». man is pre-eminently a creative animal, predestined to 

strive consciously toward a goal, and to engage in engineering; 

that is, eternally and incessantly, to build new roads, where- 

ever they may lead. 6 
Here man differs radically from the ant: man, too, builds edifices, 
but he, unlike the ant, does not want to live in them. 7 

Man is pre-eminently creative, not pre-eminently rational, Thus 
it is that opposed to all of his greatest advantages that reason can 
dictate 

... there is one most advantageous advantage. .. which is more 
important and more advantageous than all other advantages, 
for which, if necessary, a man is ready to act in opposition 
to all laws, that is, in opposition to reason, honor, peace, 
prosperity--in short, in opposition to all those wonderful and 
useful things if only he can attain that fundamental, most 
advantageous advantage which is dearer to him than all. 8 
That most advantageous advantage is simply "one's own free unfet- 
tered choice, one's own fancy, ...[in short,] independent choice, what- 
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ever that independence may cost and wherever it may lead. "9 This 
is anadvantage that cannot be simply incorporated, by aplay on words, 
into these supposedly beneficial systems, It cannot be incorporated 
because it is a very different kind of advantage--one which ",.. breaks 
down all our classifications, and continually shatters all the systems 
evolved by lovers of mankind for the happiness of mankind, "10 

It is, then, what man is that is at the basis of the rejection of 
the absolute authority of rational necessity. It is because reason is 
not the whole of man that freedom, with all its potentiality for de- 
struction and chaos, must be maintained against every system that 
would attempt to see man as wholly rational and as able invariably to 
structure his existence rationally, The rational viewing and order- 
ing of human existence would make man less than human because it 
presents and treats as the whole of man what is only a part, thus 
destroying what is most precious and most important--the individual's 
personality, his very individuality .11 This is far from an unqualified 
denial of reason since the underground man does indeed recognize that 
the rational is a part of man--"you see, gentlemen, reason, gentle- 
men, is an excellent thing, there is no disputing that, but reason is 
only reason and can only satis[f]y man's rational faculty... "12 

The value of the underground is that here man is recognized as 
creative. This indeed is part of the reason the underground man gives 
us for his going underground against the crystal palace. This crea- 
tivity is affirmed in the underground man's affirmation of incom- 
pleteness. Man is seen as striving, not as completing his projects. 
Completeness, in fact, the underground man tells us, is the very 
thing that should be dreaded since it would be "the beginning of 
death."13 It is the life itself, the constant striving, and not the 
thing, the goal to be attained, that has value. The process must not 
be viewed in terms of the thing, completeness or success, any more 
than man himself should be viewed as wholly subject to the laws of 
reason. The process is not the fulness, the fixity, the determin- 
ableness of its goal anymore than man is, as a whole, that which is 
only a part of him. 

This incompleteness, this constant striving, then, must be recog- 
nized and affirmed. Yet in the underground existence itself there is 
something more than this recognition and affirmation, or, at least, 
rather different from this. The underground man affirms not only 
that he hasnever completed anything but also that he can never really 
begin anything. According to the underground man, acting requires 
foundations upon which to act and he has no such foundations. In 
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speaking of "normal" man--men who can and do act--he says, 
... as aresult of their limitation they take immediate and 
secondary causes for primary ones, and in that way persuade 
themselves more quickly and easily than other people do that 
they have found an infallible basis for their activity, and 
their minds are at ease and that, you know, is the most im- 
portant thing. To begin to act, you know, you must first 
have your mind completely at ease and without a trace of 
doubt left in it. 14 
It is just such peace of mind and freedom from doubt that con- 
sciousness or reflection renders unattainable for the underground 
man. Reflection always finds behind each "cause" that presents it- 
self as primary another that is "still more primary. "1S Unlike the 
unreflective man of action, for example, the underground man is 
unable to find justice in his revenging himself. He is not even able 
to rest with his spite as a basis for revenge since "those accursed 
laws of consciousness" evaporate even his spite: 
You look into it, the object flies off into air, your reasons 
evaporate, thecriminal isnot to be found, the insult becomes 
fate rather than an insult, something like the toothache, for 
which no one is to blame, and consequently there is only the 
same outlet left again--that is, to beat the wall as hard as 
you can, 16 
Thus all that the life underground can admit is inertia and the re- 
sulting state of ennui. The mark, then, of such an existence is not 
only incompleteness but also the inability ever to begin anything: 
"Oh, gentlemen, after all, perhaps I consider myself an intelligent 
man only because all my life I have been able neither to begin nor to 
finish anything. "17 
What is, of course, thus ruled out for the underground existence 
isnot any and all activities, movements, actions, but only purposive 
action. The obvious objection that going underground is itself an 
action would seem to fall to the ground when we realize that even 
this is not really an action with a purpose. It derives its whole im- 
port from that of which it is the antithesis, namely, the crystal 
palace. The underground man throughout the first part of the Notes 
presents himself and his mode of existence wholly as such an anti- 
thesis. He is not a direct man, a man of action. He thumbs his nose 
at the crystal palace. He nurses his spite like an insulted mouse, 
against the men "above ground," and yet he knows that even this is 
not true spite and that it cannot therefore give positive purpose to 
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his life underground. Not even his writing can be taken as a straight- 
forward action. Not only does the underground man continually con- 
tradict his own assertions, but also the very form of Notes belies 
purposiveness in a similarly paradoxical way. The carefully struc- 
tured form of this novel is offset by the claim that these are "notes," 
incomplete at beginning and end, and addressed to a reader that the 
underground man professes not to intend.18 He is, indeed, as he 
points out, "... a babbler, a harmless annoying babbler, like all of 
us, " not even babbling with any purpose in mind, but only intention- 
ally "pouring water through a sieve. "1 

The criticism of the underground is considerably less direct than 
was the criticism of the antithetical position. This is as it should 
be since, according to the underground man, the underground does 
affirm at least intellectually, that most advantageous advantage-- 
man's freedom--and thereby does come closer perhaps to achieving 
what is destroyed by its antithesis--that most precious and impor- 
tant personality or individuality. In this sense it seems that the 
underground man is quite serious when he affirms that the under- 
ground is better--"...it is better todo nothing! Better conscious 


inertia! And so hurrah for underground! "29 He at least knows that 
the view he is opposing does not adequately deal with man. 

In his next breath, however, the underground man confesses that 
he is lying: 


Bah! But after all, even now I am lying! I am lying because 

I know myself as surely as two times two makes four, that 

it is not at all underground that is better, but something 

different, quite different, for which I long but which I can- 

not find! Damn underground! 21 
This, too, in spite of its seeming to contradict the above, appears 
to be quite seriously meant. Here, however, the inadequacy of the 
underground is admitted. In opposition to the rationalistic view of 
man, the underground man proposed that man must be viewed differ- 
ently since he is also a creative being, that is, a being which acts 
purposefully. Creative projects are abolished by the logic of reason 
and the fixity of completion. Similarly, it seems, such projects are 
made impossible by the merely destructive reflection in terms of 
which the underground man views himself. Thus it must not be the 
case that man as a rational and creative being is capable of being 
exhaustively regarded under the aspect of his destructive reflection 
any more than under the aspect of his constructive reason. 

Asomewhat different criticism of the underground is developed in 
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the more autobiographical second part of Notes. Here the under- 
ground man, in recounting to us certain events of his life, shows us 
through these events the frustratingly destructive dialectic of the 
underground. The adventures in Part Two present quite vividly a 
dialectic similar to that which Séren Kierkegaard develops as "the 
despair of possibility. "22 Since "actuality is a unity of possibility 
and necessity," according to Kierkegaard, one who despairs of possi- 
bility lacks "... the power to obey, to submit to the necessary in 
oneself, to what may be called one's limit."23 Such an individual, 
Kierkegaard says, rather than becoming "...aware that the self he 
is, is a perfectly definite something,...lost himself, owing to the 
fact that this self was seen fantastically reflected in the possible,"24 
Part Two, however, goes even further in suggesting a reason for 
the frustrations and inertia of the underground existence. It is not 
just that hyperconsciousness--or any consciousness at all, for that 
matter--is a disease,25 but rather a particular kind of conscious- 
ness, one premised in fact ona rationalism like that of the crystal 
palace. In Part One, it was made clear that this is a consciousness 
which, when suffering from a toothache, feels humiliated by "the 
whole legal system of Nature."26 This is a consciousness which in- 
vents adventures inorder to suffer while recognizing the mockery of 
such suffering, knowing full well that the inevitable result of at- 
tempts to becarried away by feeling will be the despising of himself 
for his attempt at self-deceit--"a soap-bubble and inertia,"27 In 
Part Two, this consciousness is depicted in such a way as to verify 
the prostitute's observation to the underground man that "...you-- 
speak exactly like a book. "28 Not only is Liza right that the under- 
ground man speaks like a book, but, even worse, as he himself admits, 
his is a consciousness which typically "... think[s] and imagine[s] 
everything from books"29 and finds itself on occasion so oppressed 
with the novelty of "real life" that it can hardly breathe. 39 
Possibly the main point is that the underground man is a derivative 
existence, recognizing freedom and the inadequacies of the crystal 
palace while still caught up in the rationalism he opposes.3! The 
underground man lives in his head, so to speak, constantly praising 
"the sublime and the beautiful," unable to deal with the novelty of 
the real, Far from having developed a viable alternative to the crys- 
tal palace, the underground man has simply taken more seriously than 
the ordinary man of action the position symbolized by the crystal 
palace. The underground man understands well that if laws of nature 
inexorably determine human behavior, then there can be no justice in 
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revenging an insult of any kind--even though the insult may be "in- 
sulting all the same. "32 Neither party to the insult can be respon- 
sible for what he does since he could do no differently. As Joseph 
Frank says, "the moral impotence of the underground man thus 
springs directly from his acceptance of one of the cornerstones of 
Chernyshevsky's thought--absolute determinism. "33 Moreover, the 
underground man takes more seriously the evolutionary context of 
the crystal palace. Thus he strips away the illusion of rationality 
and dignity apparently fostered by such a position and constantly sees 
himself and others in terms of the insects and other animals from 
which man supposedly has evolved and to which he still bears such 
strong resemblance. 34 

The underground is truly an antithesis, in a dialectical sense, to 
the crystal palace. It is a derivative development out of the crystal 
palace, maintaining itself in opposition to the crystal palace while 
recognizing that there is "something different, quite different, " as 
the underground man says, for which he longs but which he cannot 
find. Whatever Dostoevsky might have had in mind with regard to 
this alternative, it appears necessary, from what has been said, to 
conclude that at the very least any adequate view of man must some- 
how bring together into some sort of vital relationship the two as- 
pects of manrecognized but not brought together by the underground 
man. Perhaps Liza can be seen as an indication of a truly viable al- 
ternative to the crystal palace and, consequently, also to the under- 
ground. Even though the underground man suggests that Liza's re- 
sponse is merely that of a woman (based on"...what a woman under- 
stands first of all, if she feels genuine love... "35), nevertheless she 
seems capable of understanding and affirming herself and others in a 
way not open to the bookish underground man. It is she who under- 
stands that the underground man is unhappy and generously, "warmly 
and rapturously," embraces him while he sees loving as meaning tyran- 
nizing and showing his moral superiority. 37 The very fact that the 
underground man sees Liza as "real"38 as opposed to his own bookish- 
ness and abstractness°? suggests that Lizasymbolizes a dialectically 
superior position to that of the underground. Moreover, there is an 
interesting master-slave dialectic developed in the interplay between 
the underground man and Liza. Liza, as a prostitute, is quite clearly 
in a position of subservience as she and the underground man first 
meet. Although he realizes this, he seems determined to tyrannize 
over her psyche as well as over her body. Their roles are reversed, 
however, as he recognizes, when she comes to his home, sees his 
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poverty and understands his misery. This he cannot bear and once 
again attempts to gain the upper hand, reestablishing her subservi- 
ence by giving her money for what now is an act of love on Liza's 
part. Even this fails, though, since she manages to fling the money 
on a table as she leaves. The slave rises out of bondage here by love 
rather than by work, leaving a rather clumsy and inept would-be 
master in egocentric bondage to his man-servant, former classmates, 
and others from whom he receives real of imagined insults. 

Whatever may be dialectically beyond the underground, though, 
Dostoevsky's Notes exposes in a double sense the positions repre- 
sented by the palace of crystal and the underground. The unsatis- 
factoriness of each is traced to its merely partial truth: each posi- 
tion involves an aspect but only an aspect of what man is. Each, 
therefore, gives rise to or points back to the other: man cannot rest 
content in the stifling rationality of the crystal palace nor does he 
appear able to move beyond this confining view of man without going 
underground into a fundamentally negative and hence derivative posi- 
tion antithetical to this rationalistic system. 

Better it may be, though, to be underground since dialectically this 
negation is closer to what would satisfy. The underground man recog- 
nizes the problems of the underground--its ennui and inertia, its de- 
structiveness with respect to all concrete action, its very failure 
even as a retreat from the crystal palace. In his recognition of the 
problems of the underground as well as of the crystal palace, the 
underground man is apparently nearing the truth. With Karl Jasters, 40 
the underground man refuses to accept as ultimate the "shipwreck" 
of the positions he knows, The underground man, like Jaspers, ex- 
presses his faith in something beyond, something that would satisfy 
him, when he says that there is "...something different, quite dif- 
ferent, for which I long but which I cannot find, "41 

If this interpretation is correct, then, Dostoevsky's Notes from 
Underground displays the dialectical interconnection between two 
rather different positions. By showing their respective partial 
truth and their development as antitheses to one another, Dostoevsky 
not only exposes their failures and frustrations but also points be- 
yond to a position to be developed42 which would go beyond these 
failures and frustrations, which hopefully would bring into a unity 
the opposing partial truths of these positions. 
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PERCEPTUAL RESEARCH IN EDUCATION REVISITED 
Richard J. Elliott 


Educational research in recent years has focused on perception and 
its relationship to many aspects of education. Such studies have in- 
cluded the teacher's perception of organizational climate and factors 
related to teacher morale, teacher attrition, reading achievement, 
and other variables. Because of the increased use of perceptual in- 
struments such as Q-sorts, relationship inventory scales, etc., it 
seems that a discussion on the underlying assumptions of perception 
is necessary. It is my intention in this article to address my remarks 
to some philosophical points underlying perception and to suggest 
some possible areas of needed research with perceptual constructs 
in education today. 


Theoretical Bases 

Perception is associated with a philosophical attitude best described 
as subjectivism. It is alien to the empirical tradition in our con- 
temporary society. George Berkeley (1685-1783) presented the posi- 
tion best when he described subjectivism simply as: "To be, is to be 
perceived."" Perception follows this closely in that it does not state 
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that objects exist in any meaningful fashion independent of a con- 
sciousness and that qualifies attributed toexternal objects are mani- 
festations of internal constructs. Therefore, perceptions are self- 
bound to the perceiver. 

Philosophically considered, perception has a monistic position in 
regard to causation. What is real to the perceiver is his perception 
of the object he is viewing. His behavior will be related to this per- 
ception. The causal series to human behavior, therefore, is mental 
if you rely on perceptual constructs. Further analysis of perception 
independent of the perceiver or knowledge of the perceiver's experi- 
ence lends such an analysis toward gross misconception. If percep- 
tion is self-bound, then there is no way of handling logically percep- 
tion in an existential fashion--independent of the perceiver. 

Husserl and James established different grounds for inquiry; that 
is, the immediate experience of an individual and stressed that the 
perceptual-feeling-becoming world begins and ends in the ordinary 
experience of an individual. However, they never inferred beyond the 
individual experience and attempted anomothetic approach with their 
phenomenological perspective. William James! looked at humanaction 
and value from a phenomenological perspective. He suggested that 
if mind is possessed by only a single idea and that idea be an object 
connected with a native impulse, the impulse will immediately pro- 
ceed to discharge. James noted that a higher emotional tendency will 
quench the lower emotion where two thoughts come together in the 
mind requiring different kinds of actions. James' work illustrates 
the point that perception is native to the experience of the individual 
and lacks the establishment of anything public or universal. 


Perception and Educational Theory 

It has been argued that the openness qualities in teachers are vitally 
related to teaching effectiveness. Bills? has suggested that the de- 
velopment of these open qualities is a desirable goal in teacher edu- 
cation. As these personality characteristics relate to the percep- 
tion of teachers, it is reasoned that such open qualities condition 
greatly the perception. Perception involves feelings, emotional 
states, subjective views, and needs. Obviously the qualities of the 
elements that make up one's total personality condition the percep- 
tion, of an individual. Qualities such as authenticity, genuineness, 
trust, acceptance, positive regard, and congruence have been viewed 
by teacher educators as viable and necessary in the training of teach- 
ers. These qualities relate to openness qualities in teachers. Edu- 
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cational research has focused on openness qualities of teachers as 
they relate to elements in teaching (Freeze3). Such questions which 
have been explored are as follows: Do teachers' openness qualities 
change as a function of the openness qualities of others? Elliott4 
found that negative changes occurred in openness qualities of student 
teachers as a function of openness qualities of their supervising 
teachers during student teaching. Interestingly and tragically, nega- 
tive changes in openness qualities in student teachers were greatest 
among those teachers with high open qualities, 

Edwards> conducted a study to investigate the psychological needs 
of individuals. He studied 120 university students using a Dogmatism 
Scale (DS) and identified 30 students who were high dogmatic and 30 
students who were low dogmatic. When he compared their needs as 
measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), sig- 
nificant degrees of differences were obtained. The low dogmatic or 
open qualities in the open group showed greater need for autonomy, 
dominance, intraception, and heterosexuality. 

In the high dogmatic, or closed group, greater need for abasement, 
succorance, nurturance, and endurance was evident. Kemp® concluded 
from Edwards' study that personalities either with high or low dog- 
matic needs are seeking to satisfy different needs. In the research 
supplement of Educational Leadership, May, 1974, Borgers and Ward7 
reported on a study they had done on the differentiated needs of 
prospective teachers. They hypothesized that the (open) low dog- 
matic prospective teachers would be differentiated from the (closed) 
high dogmatic prospective teachers in terms of needs. Their find- 
ings were that low dogmatic (open) teachers had significantly greater 
needs for autonomy and that the high dogmatic (closed) group had 
significantly greater need for order, abasement, and aggression. 
Recognizing that these individuals had chosen teaching as a profes- 
sion, they speculated that these teachers may be attempting to satis- 
fy different needs. 


Reconsideration of Perception 

Let us retreat from research studies very briefly and review our 
initial remarks on perception which state that perception is associ- 
ated with a philosophical attitude best described as subjectivism and 
is alien to rigid empiricism. The perceptual point of view in psycho- 
logical theory simply stated is that what is crucial to the perceiver 
is his perception of what he is viewing. In view of the research just 
sighted, teachers to into the profession to satisfy different needs. 
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These needs condition perception. Therefore, teachers will judge all 
in their phenomena according to how they perceive their phenomena 
as satisfying their needs. The perceptions of the perceiver are self- 
bound to the perceiver. 


Recent Perceptual Studies 

Walden, Taylor, and Watkins® reported on their study in the No- 
vember, 1975, issue of The Educational Forum in measuring the edu- 
cational climate of a school by the perceptions of teachers. The in- 
strument used was Halpin's and Croft's Organizational Climate De- 
scription Questionnaire (OCDQ) which measures teachers' perceptions 
on six discrete organizational climate classifications, A climate 
continuum, defined at one end as an open climate and at the other 
end as a closed climate, was the construct of the instrument. 

Halpin and Croft believed that over the course of time the differ- 
ences between the first and second testing of the measures on the 
indexes would be more pronounced. In short, open climate schools 
and closed climate schools would continue to become increasingly 
more open or closed when measured by teachers' perceptions at later 
testings. To test Halpin's thesis, Walden, Taylor, and Watkins? 
tested this theory by a modified study described as both cross sec- 
tional and longitudinal. They administered the OCDQ to schools in 
the same district five years apart. They admitted that there was a 
turnover of teachers; however, they explained that the schools were 
being studied and not the teachers. When results were compared, 
they found that Halpin's thesis could not be supported, that schools 
that were closed and open five years ago were not necessarily more 
closed or more open at a later testing. 

Inconstructively evaluating the follow-up study of Walden, Taylor, 
and Watkins, these considerations are pertinent: The design shows 
two independent samples viewing the climate of a school at different 
times. Theoretically, the basic research problem is treating per- 
ceived structures as existential realities independent of the per- 
ceivers and in the design assuming that two independent samples 
drawn five years apart can reject a hypothesis that had its findings 
based on different samples. In perceptual research elements that 
seem to be logically related in a triadic relationship are perceiver, 
situation, perception. It would appear to be meaningless to focus 
research exclusively on isolated elements in this relationship if you 
accept the perceptual theory, 

Smith!9 and Weiser!1 researched in the area of perception. Smith 
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noted that a significant relationship existed between perceived or- 
ganizational climate of aschool and reading achievement of students, 
The organizational climate of schools that were perceived "open" as 
opposed to the school organizational climates that were perceived as 
"closed" indicated improved reading scores. Weiser's study associ- 
ated perceived organizational climates of schools with teacher morale. 
The schools which had a perceived organizational climate identified 
as "open" were associated significantly with high teacher morale. 

Both the Weiser and Smith studies focused exclusively on the per- 
ception independent of any other element in the perceptual triadic 
relationship. Because of this fact, these two studies entice the 
researcher in perceptual theory. The researcher does not know 
whether the teachers in these schools were open or closed in their 
personality characteristics. 

One may assume that these teachers would run the complete range 
of personality characteristics from closed to open. Did the organi- 
zational climate of these schools satisfy closed or open teachers, 
high or low dogmatic teachers? The answer to this question would be 
extremely interesting. For, if closed teachers or high dogmatic 
teachers were satisfied with their organizational climate, they would 
perceive their climate as open. Smith's study would be quite start- 
ling indeed, if closed teachers wexye functionally associated with high 
reading achievement in their students because the organizational 
climate that they perceived was satisfying and thus, was described 
as open. Weiser's and Smith's studies ask the crucial question of 
whether or not the personal qualities of teachers are crucial or 
whether or not the teacher's perception of others and of institutional 
arrangements are satisfying and are the factors that make the real 
difference ineducation. We may postulate the following combinations 
in a triadic relationship: 


Perceiver Situation Perception 


Closed - high dogmatic fulfills needs open 
Open - low dogmatic fulfills needs open 
Closed - high dogmatic needs not fulfilled closed 
Open - low dogmatic needs not fulfilled closed 


One might speculate on Smith's and Weiser's research a little fur- 
ther. If closed teachers were effective with students on the reading 
variable, or if open teachers were effective with students on the 
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reading variable precisely because they perceived the organizational 
climate as open and satisfying whatever conditions they needed to 
have satisfied, this would have tremendous implications in education. 
We are faced seemingly with an inescapable conclusion that we do not 
know what essential characteristics teachers need interms of open- 
ness qualities for effective teaching. I am not ready to give that up 
at all, Certain elements always reoccur in perceptual study. Open 
qualities, whether in teachers or in their perceptions, are almost 
always positively associated with desirable results in education. We 
have not researched indepth fully and finally the interactive effects 
of the triadic relationship. We can state that what the teacher per- 
ceives to be is crucial and is related to teacher effectiveness. We 
have come full circle: "To be, is to be perceived," 


Conclusions 

In conclusion, it is suggested that much research needs to be done 
in the area of perception and education. Such research needs to fo- 
cus on the perceiver, the situation, and the perception. It is not 
necessary to argue whether or not objectives exist in a reliable and 
meaningful fashion independent of the perceiver, or that meaning is 
fully an internal act. We know that perceptions that have been re- 
searched and that have been classified as open are related to desir- 
able outcomes. We need to know more completely what is the exact 
nature of these relationships among the perceiver, the perception, 
and the situation. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Thomas A. Brindley 


While anumber of ecologists, urban planners, and conservationists 
have talked about man's relationships with nature, their views have 
generally been ignored within philosophic circles, and their ideas are 
particularly absent in educational philosophy. In fact, Albert Sch- 
weitzer criticized general philosophy entirely in his book Out of My 
Life and Thought, where he pointed out that a fault with ethical phi- 
losophy was precisely that it dealt only with the relations of man to 
man.! On the other hand, the naturalists often left out anthropology 
in their singular concern with nature. For example, the preface to 
the plant geography book by the late Marion Newbigin states, "This 
study corresponds to... Ecology--that is, the study of living organ- 
isms in relation to their environment, the latter including questions 
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of relief, climate and soil. It remains to add that the complex sub- 
ject of man is of necessity omitted, "2 

The complex attitudinal relationships of man with nature--those 
views toward nature which translate into man's behavior in dealing 
with the natural environment, whether of benign or malevolent in- 
tent--are a proper concern of educational philosophy. While various 
educators have taught about nature and the environment from a prac- 
tical standpoint, usually in courses of science education, nature 
study, or environmental education, few have undertaken the philo- 
sophical discussion which may lie at the foundation of these practices 
and pedagogic methodologies. Thus, this thesis will be a review of 
various concerns and considerations which may define the parameters 
of such a theoretical basis of the complex attitudinal relationships 
of man with nature. 

However we may choose to answer metaphysical, ontological, or 
eschatological questions about the universe and man does not impinge 
upon a more practical set of considerations which deal with current 
everyday attitudes as they are reflected in man's behavior and his 
effects upon the environment. "Every form of life," as Patrick 
Geddes has expressed it, "is marked not merely by adjustment to the 
environment, but by insurgence against the environment: it is both 
creature and creator, both the victim of fate and the master of 
destiny; it lives no less by domination than by acceptance. "3 Simi- 
larly, Aldo Leopold stated, "When some remote ancestor of our in- 
vented the shovel, he became a giver: he could plant a tree. And 
when the axe was invented, he became a taker: he could chop it down, 
Whoever owns land has thus assumed, whether he knows it or not, the 
divine functions of creating and destroying plants. "4 

Marston Bates stated that "Man's actions can be looked at as ef- 
forts to simplify the biological relationship within the ecosystem to 
his own advantage."5 Man's food web is reduced to a simple producer- 
consumer interaction, a process that is unique to the human eco- 
system. Bates goes on to explain that as man altered the landscape 
and its biological components, he creates a vastly simplified eco- 
system, such as a one-crop economy, which has great liability to 
catastrophe. Such may be man's expression of his need for survival, 
which Rene Dubos in Mirage of Health said man expressed in his con- 
stant adaptation to changing environmental circumstances, But Dubos 
went further than survival, explaining how adaptation is manifest 
genetically, biologically, socially, and creat. vely as man constantly 
searches for fitness to the environment. § 
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If ethical or axiological philosophy should include a discussion of 
the environment, there are several distinct views of man's relation- 
ships with the natural environment which can be delineated. First is 
the view that man must control, direct, take care of, or exploit the 
earth since he is set outside and above nature's realm. In Genesis I, 
26, the Judaic-Christian Bible states "Then God said let us make man 
in our image after our likeness. Let him have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, over the birds of the air, over the cattle, over all the 
earth, and every creeping thing that creeps on earth." This is the 
anthropomorphic view which states that nature andman are separate, 
that the earth exists for the benefit of man, and that man has the 
free will to create his own happiness on earth in his lifetime. In 
this view, man is dominant and must husband or use the earth to his 
own advantage. Biological nature operates by its own laws, but, al- 
though man too is biological and follows natural patterns, he is free 
to act outside these laws, to manipulate them as he can, and to ex- 
ceed his own limits. This has led to a break away from instinct and 
libidinal forces, into the development of one's own ego. With sci- 
ence, technology, invention, democracy, and individualism, man's 
independence of nature was theoretically assured. 

However, another world view has prevailed throughout history, that 
is the organic view, that man andnature exist in acooperative inter- 
relationship, that a spiritual and biological bond unites man with all 
other forms of life, and that man's integrity is intimately suffused 
in the natural order. Man is one with the universe. 

Throughout history there has been an ebb and flow of the organic 
ideal versus the anthropocentric view. Surely one could trace the 
development of these views inconjunction with each other and within 
the context of the historical periods which may show whether these 
views are cause or effect. That is to say that at any given time in 
history the anthropocentric view may be the dominant thesis or, on 
the contrary, the organic view may be in the ascendency. For in- 
stance, it has been established anthropologically that the Cheyenne 
Indians held a view of the close interrelationship of man and nature 
which came into direct conflict with the anthropomorphic views of 
the white man crossing North America in the 19th Century under the 
thrust of Manifest Destiny and the frontier spirit. The consequences 
of treatment of the land were different under the two managerial 
systems--the Plains Indians and the new American white. 

Whether nature is anthropomorphically or organically perceived, 
the results in practice usually take several forms. Because of his 
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attitudes toward nature, man may feel that he has the right to ex- 
ploit, to take from the environment according to his needs, and to 
utilize resources for his own purposes. Ina malignant sense man 
seems to have an urge to destroy, to lay waste, and to conquer na- 
ture. Perhaps this urge to desecrate has its source in aggression or 
it may represent asurvival need, adefensive response to fear of not 
surviving.7 War and conquest, imperialism and colonialism seem to 
be related to man's urge to plunder the natural environment. Such a 
relationship was very graphically portrayed by the American troops 
in Vietnam, Just before the First Cavalry Division left Indochina for 
the States, bulldozers scraped the earth and removed trees in a path 
one mile in diameter to emblazon their emblem of the "Big Red One" 
upon the jungle and soil. To leave one's mark on a place where one 
has been demonstrated a sign of conquest. 

Another kind of relationship of man to earth is the management or 
caretaker role. Man acts as the welfare agent for nature. This is 
the attitude of the game manager, the forester, and the gardener in 
which habitat and wildlife are manipulated in a controlled fashion. 
This is also the view of the social engineer and the behaviorist, that 
he can manipulate people to fit some preconceived ends. Like the 
missionary and proselytizer, he plans the fate of others, he changes 
nature to satisfy his design. This attitude stems from the idea that 
man can improve upon nature. In practice one witnesses the use of 
pesticides tocontrol insects and fertilizers to build up the land. The 
Corps of Engineers engages in the channelization of rivers while the 
Department of Agriculture sponsors irrigation projects to bring in 
water to nearby areas and the TVA and Department of Interior build 
dams to store water and manage rivers. 

A third attitude, besides the exploitative and the manipulative, is 
the view that man should husband and tend the earth, as a shepherd 
does his flock. Stewart Udall spoke of man's need to conserve and 
yet use wisely. He called this a new conservation not only to pre- 
serve but "torestore what has been destroyed and salvage the beauty 
and charm of our cities." This "stewardship" of the land is a type 
of management, but it is based on a balanced conservation seeking 
material progress and the maintenance of a "life-giving environment" 
proceeding hand in hand. This is an attempt to allow man and nature 
to coexist in equilibrium. 

An eloquent spokesman for stewardship and husbandry in conserva- 
tion is Rene Dubos. Man is responsible for the environment "to dress 
it and keep it" as the Bible says in Genesis 2:15 about the Garden of 
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Eden. Dubos rejects the Faustian dominion over earth and the Ar- 
cadian or Franciscan return to nature. Instead, he feels man should 
act like the Benedictine monks who tended their gardens or like Pro- 
metheus who returned fire to the earth to use it in the interest of 
man. But always man must exert responsibility, seek a "design with 
nature" and a "quality of life. "8 

Another major attitudinal view is that of the purist, the preser- 
vationist or the Creationist. Compare the geologist's view of evo- 
lution with the Creationist view. The evolutionist sees earth evolv- 
ing as a natural process over time in movements of earth, rocks, 
river basins, and oceans. Man's tampering is incidental and may be 
a geologic process in itself. The Creationist, however, sees earth 
as fixed and non-changing. The beautiful scene will last forever if 
properly protected. In a sense to him the earth is flat. There isa 
permanence in the natural surroundings as God created them from 
the first to the sixth day of Genesis. 

Preservationists include those who believe that wilderness areas 
must be set aside and protected from any exploitation or unnecessary 
intrusion by man. The Sierra Club handbook states that the basic 
qualities and values of wilderness cannot be preserved if substantial 
utilization of the area is allowed to alter the landscape.? Implicit 
in the purist view is a romantic idealism that find joy, solitude, and 
eternal peace in the pristine beauty of nature. But the purists should 
not be blamed for their aesthetic and moral romanticism since ro- 
manticism is not confined to the so-called "tender hearted." Futur- 
ists, those who hold an idealized faith in progress, science, and tech- 
nology may also be romantic visionaries, but their romanticism is 
based in power and kinetic force. 

In some societies, especially pre-industrial and so-called "primi- 
tive" ones, a view toward nature that may predominate is subservi- 
ence to nature. Such a view holds to astoic acceptance of life, death, 
and natural forces which may be propitiated through a sometimes 
superstitious supplication to spirits and animistic forms residing in 
the environment. Oftentimes, depending on the culture, such a view 
shows an untroubled matter-of-course dependence on the determin- 
istic whims of nature, or, contrarywise, shows a terrible fear of 
nature as in some unknown force. Whereas the Montagnard tribes- 
men of Vietnam may thoroughly understand natural phenomena as 
they occur and have learned to adapt to every nuance of weather and 
habitat, the Vietnamese townsmen have shown a traditional fear of 
entering the jungle. Not far removed from so-called primitive peoples 
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in their fear of nature are many so-called modern urbanites who show 
horrible disgust and even nausea upon touching snakes, lizards, centi- 
pedes, or cockroaches. Such a rejection of other forms of biologic 
life is strongly reinforced by modern views of medicine and public 
health, especially in sanitation rules and in the germ theory, 10 

Anthropologists are divided concerning the thinking of primitive- 
peasant societies. Robert Redfield held that the primitive-peasant 
orders followed an organic view of society which allowed a great re- 
spect for nature, if not fear, and looked at questions of society and 
nature from a moral rather than functional guideline, 11 Another 
group holds that the primitive ~peasants would be as ruthless tonature 
as the modern-urban, except that they lacked the technology. Advo- 
cates claim that destruction of the forest, burning, wanton killing, 
and drainage occurred just as mindlessly and ferociously as with 
modern exploiters. While the argument might not easily be settled 
and even though anthropologists are aware of man's continued use and 
misuse of the environment, only a partisan advocate would claim that 
the modern urban industrial technological society has been less ruth- 
less and exploitative toward the environment than primitive-peasant 
societies. 

Discussions of man's relationships with the environment are con- 
tingent upon an analysis of modern processes of development and 
social change, particularly as these are seen in economic policies, 
technology, and the uses of energy. In fact, questions of environ- 
mental education and conservation are but the obverse side of ques- 
tions about how man uses technology and energy. By presenting in 
comparison two opposing views of the influence of the economy upon 
the environment, the proponents of a growth and development phi- 
losophy will be set against the no-growth, steady state view. 

The Governor of Arizona in 1970, Jack Williams, gave a speech in 
which he advocated continued progress, growth, affluence, and ad- 
vancement. His voice is typical of the anti-environmental movement 
and of those supporting growth and material exploitation. Essentially, 
ex-governor Williams said man should have dominion over earth, as 
God wanted, and that man is doing nothing new or so tragic toward 
other humans or the environment than previous societies. Those 
opposed to modern advancement, affluence, and continued economic 
growth are against the good life and can be called sponsors of "dooms- 
day talk" or "ecological propaganda." Basically, he said, such en- 
vironmentalists are against freedom in general, but free enterprise 
in particular. They want control over the economy, central planning, 
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and a stop to economic development. The ecologists "decry what 
civilization has created." We should not worry about beauty because 
more important are the needs of survival and of pleasing ourselves. 
The common good, like Communism, limits freedom, he said, but 
man's individual initiative and enterprise overcome the environment. 
"In other words, man, not earth, makes civilizations, " and "parlor 
ecologists" should not decry what civilization has wrought.12 Such 
is the view which Joseph Wood Krutch and Erich Fromm called the 
consumption and marketing orientation, This is the cultural value 
based in secular materialism that in order to be successful man must 
produce end consume, strive for affluence, compete with others, and 
be a part of the free enterprise system. 13 

At the other end of the economic continuum is the view that growth 
will lead to social and biological collapse and that only a limited or 
no-growth, steady state economy is a viable future alternative. The 
study by scientists at MIT for the Club of Rome, an international 
group of industrialists and others, which used world system models 
to compute various key growth factors, determined that growth is 
exponential and that we are approaching the limits.14 Moreover, the 
attempt to stop one, two, or even three factors arbitrarily, could 
delay disaster, but collapse was still imminent. Only by keeping all 
the factors from reaching threshold could the world survive. Al- 
though Dennis Meadows and his colleagues who completed the Club of 
Rome study were taken to task, their general thesis has been ac- 
cepted by many ecologists. 

The love of nature and the personification of humane, natural re- 
lationships of man with the environment have been expressed and 
witnessed in the lives of Henry David Thoreau, Albert Schweitzer, 
and Aldo Leopold. Schweitzer called for a living with nature and a 
"reverence for life," all forms of life. Leopold asked that modern 
man consider a new "land ethic" which would include man's relation- 
ships with nature as an intimate part of his ethical philosophy. 15 

Such a conservation and land ethic is the business of education, 
especially those in educational philosophy who are concerned with a 
discussion of values and priorities, Attention has been drawn publicly 
to the many environmental problems, but appropriate means and ends 
of rational discussion and educational communication of ecology are 
still in their infancy. Early warnings were sounded by historians, 
conservationists, and other clairvoyant citizens who sensed the di- 
lemmas caused by the confluence of technology and nature amidst a 
burdgeoning population which lives partly in affluence and partly in 
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poverty. The resulting problems called for new governmental poli- 
cies and for changing personal attitudes and life styles. This was an 
obvious task for educators. Thus arose the need and the demand for 
environmental education. 

The necessity to integrate the many knowledgeable disciplines con- 
cerned with environméntal and social problems--and both make up 
the study of ecology--is the theoretical task that educators have to 
consider. The practical task lies in formulating and dispersing cur- 
ricula which would convey the environmental messages to students 
and laymen of all ages--a broad scoped educational requirement. 

The major emphasis of Environmental Education is to instill a 
sense of awareness and a basic understanding of the relationships of 
man with his environment and a respect for nature. Environmental 
Education attempts to provide the scope and perhaps the vision for 
teachers and lay citizens to find the purposes and the means to edu- 
cate others about man and his environment. The course objectives 
can be listed but are not easily taught in sequential order. They are, 
generally, that the students be able to understand the basic order, 
the life forces, and functions of nature; the values and attitudes 
manholds in his relationships with nature; the ways man uses or mis- 
uses the environment; the key problem areas and possible alternative 
solutions; and meaningful ways the individual can communicate and 
educate these views. 16 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


William H, Fisher - Leon W. Brownlee 
Thomas D. Paxson, Jr. - Porter J. Crow 


James Van Patten, Joseph Roucek, Michael Belok and Martin Schopp- 
meyer, CONFLICT, PERMANENCY, CHANGE AND EDUCATION (Moti 
Katra: Agra-3, India: Satish Book Enterprise, 1976). 348 pages, 
including index. 


The four authors who combined their endeavors in writing this book 
have all been familiar to readers of JOT, and James Van Patten was 
the founder of this journal and is its editor, As those of us who read 
JOT have learned to expect high-level intellectual experience from 
perusing its pages, we may turn to the pages of this book with the 
same expectations--and this reviewer will add that he was "not" dis- 
appointed, The writing may be a bit un-even at points, but the intel- 
lectual ferment and sophistication are clearly present. 

A real effort was made "to get around" problems that are related 
to joint authorship, In a footnote at the bottom of the first page of 
each chapter, it is plainly indicated who wrote the chapter. As writers 
who have attempted joint writing ventures will attest, this is a vast 
improvement over the usual method of "evening off" the writing so 
that no matter who are the authors, the style in each chapter (it is 
hoped) will be the same. Furthermore, for those readers who have 
an interest in pursuing a given subject with a given writer, this for- 
mat makes the process much simpler--and it leads to individual re- 
sponsibility on the part of the authors. 

The volume might well be used in courses variously tabbed: Social 
Foundations, Educational Sociology, Sociology of Education, etc. The 
usual subjects are covered, with strong emphasis upon social insti- 
tutions and their impact upon the schools. The foregoing statement 
may seem trite. However, empirical evidence of many latter day 
developments are included in this work so that the material does 
seem fresh and new. The Law as a means of social control is exten- 
sively dealt with as are subjects such as urban violence, the rise of 
Black power, public opinion and propaganda, types of leadership, re- 
ligion, the social psychology of personality development, etc. In 
fact, this short summary does "not" do justice to the research and 
the thought that went into this important project. All to the good! 

This reviewer is, however reluctantly, forced to offer a few stric- 
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tures on this mostly excellent work. The book suffers from typo 
errors, words in questionable locations in the Index, misspellings, 
etc. Nodoubt, this is due to the complexities involved in having a 
volume published in India. So I will take the liberty of offering a 
friendly suggestion to the authors: Investigate the possibilities of 
obtaining an American copyright, and offer a re-print of the book to 
some publisher in the USA. It is worth the effort--because this 
excellent material should reach a wider audience than it will other- 
wise reach, 

If and when the authors consider what I have (above) intimated, 
they may want to give further consideration to modest additions to 
their publication. Might there be a chapter, or at least a few para- 
graphs, regarding some of those who pioneered in the general field? 
For instance, where are James Quillen of Stanford, Henry Hullfish 
and V.T. Thayer of Ohio State, and that pioneering group at Teach- 
ers College--W.H. Kilpatrick, Harold Rugg, George Counts, et al. ? 
And where have the writers dealt with cultural lag (if they want to 
use some newer term, all right)? It is well nigh incomprehensible to 
me that cultural lag as explicated in the writings of those great 
pioneers William F, Ogburn and Harry Elmer Barner, seems "not" to 
have received any attention. 

Further, why do the writers seemingly shy away from making firm 
commitments on, at the least, a few issues? For example, Prof. 
Roucek (see page 235) gets very close to a statement on the need to 
teach for peace in a world which could very easily go over the abyss 
into nuclear holocaust. Dr. Roucek really does a "great" job in 
"sneaking up on" this (and similar) controversial topics. And the 
implications are there--so I say why not be explicit once in awhile! 

In spite of the above mild criticisms, I want to reiterate what I 
have already stated: This in the main represents a first-rate, in- 
depth job. It should be of special interest to readers of JOT. And 
it deserves amuch wider audience than (I'm afraid) it is going to get. 


William H, Fisher 
University of Montana 


Robert R. Sherman and Joseph Kirschner, Editors, UNDERSTANDING 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Schenkman 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1976). 226 pages. 


Sherman and Kirschner, teachers of history of education in college 
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programs preparing teachers, have provided an unusual approach to 
the teaching of history of education. According to them, justifica- 
tion for including the study of history of education in teacher educa- 
tion programs is that it contributes toan understanding of the teach- 
ing profession, Their recommended method for teaching the history 
of education is different from that by which these courses are usually 
taught. Indeed, according to them, as stated in the preface of their 
book, emphasis is placed on "doing" history of education, and not 
upon reading or possibly memorizing what someone else has done. 
Since the history of education is closely related to history in general, 
they focus on "historiography--the study of how history is done and 
what is involved in doing it" (p. vii). According to them, this same 
active and doing approach should be used in the study of history of 
education, thus enhancing one's understanding of it. 

A primary aim of Understanding History of Education is that it 
should help prospective teachers discover and understand the role of 
history of education in teacher preparation. Some secondary aims 
are that it should help prospective teachers with the following: (a) 
to observe the relationships of history in general and history of edu- 
cation, (b) to become aware that one's conceptualization of an area 
influences one's approach to it and the results one derives from a 
study of it, and (c) to understand the meaning of doing history and 
the value of being historical minded, 

To achieve these aims, each of the six chapters of the book is 
organized around essays selected by the editors which help to delin- 
eate concepts, and where applicable, to present differing points of 
view. In each chapter the essays are preceded by a precise "intro- 
duction" by the editors, The introduction may be said to be a sort 
of "rationale" for the chapter. Generally, but not in all cases, the 
introduction contains the purpose of the chapter, states criteria for 
selection of essays, defines terms, provides a critique of essays, 
poses questions raised by the essays, and establishes continuity be- 
tween chapters. One significant item in each chapter is the exten- 
sive annotated bibliography for further reading, and the "notes" on 
the essays at the end of each chapter. 

Chapter I, entitled "The History of the History of Education" pro- 
vides asense of perspective or direction for the history of education. 
One important point in this chapter is thecontrast of the history of 
education as an institutional study with that as a cultural study. 
Chapter II considers "The Role of History of Education in Teacher 
Preparation." The two essays selected here present two different 
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points of view, one being pragmatic and the other existential. Chap- 
ter III, "The Nature and Value of History," treats the nature of 
history, the doing of history, and the worth of being historical 
minded, Chapter IV, "Inquiry and History of Education," centers on 
the relationships between general history and history of education. 
It emphasizes that inquiry into history and history of education fol- 
lows the pattern of inquiry in general, Chapter V, "Concepts in 
History," deals with facts, cause, and values as necessary compo- 
nents in all inquiry. Chapter VI is called "Doing History - Two Exam- 
ples." The two examples are the culminating activity for the book 
for they put into actual use the skills and concepts developed in the 
earlier chapters. Inthe introduction to the last chapter, the editors 
state: 

We have noted some views about the nature and value of 
history, the relationship between historical study and educa- 
tional inquiry in general, and concepts employed in doing his- 
tory. Now it is time to put these observations to work in 
actual interpretations, that is, to "do" history. Do the 
views about the issues raised in the previous chapters affect 
interpretations of the history of education? We think they 
do. The general observations made up to this point can be 
seen in interpretations of educational history found in many 
sources, Perhaps students who see these views now in oper- 
ation (or even where they do not operate) can understand and 
evaluate interpretations better and, from this, can formu- 
late for themselves an idea about the role of history of edu- 
cation in teacher preparation and the value of the study. 

(p. 197) 
Then, in their analysis of the essays, they show how the observation, 
concepts, and tools of earlier chapters have been used. 

Have the editors achieved the purposes which they set up for them- 
selves in the beginning? This reviewer thinks that tney have. The 
emphasis upon the active and performance phase of history, using the 
tools of historical research, is amuch needed and timely suggestion. 
This book will be especially useful to those who teach courses in the 
history of education, and also beneficial to those who teach survey 
courses in cultural foundations where history of education is a part, 


Leon W. Brownlee 
Memphis State University 
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Harold N. Lee, PERCEPTS, CONCEPTS AND THEORETIC KNOWL- 
EDGE: A STUDY IN EPISTEMOLOGY (Memphis, Tennessee: Memphis 
State University Press, 1973). viii, 249 pages. $10.50. 


Problems regarding the nature, origin, and scope of human knowl- 
edge are of perennial interest to reflective persons. It is natural 
that educators, psychologists, sociologists and others be interested 
in the work of epistemologists, but too often published work on epis- 
temology is sonarrowly focused, abstracting the questions with which 
it deals from the ontological and psychological contexts in which they 
arise, that it has little of relevance for those not within the small 
circle working on those specific questions. One of the strengths of 
Professor Lee's book, Percepts, Concepts and Theoretic Knowledge, 
is that it begins with a metaphysical framework in terms of which 
the epistemological theses aredeveloped and in which the author pur- 
ports to find the keys to several important epistemological prob- 
lems. It is noteworthy that this metaphysical framework, as the 
author admits, is no longer (if it ever was) in the mainstream of 
current philosophical work. The importance of the book derives as 
much from its presentation of a systematically pragmatist episte- 
mology, as from the specific theses and arguments to be found in it. 
It is likely to remind the reader of his or her own philosophical pre- 
suppositions and of aspects of the epistemological problems discussed 
to which the reader may otherwise have paid insufficient attention, 
Of special interest are Prof. Lee's treatment of inductive infer- 
ence and appeals to theoretic simplicity. Regarding the first, Lee 
argues that there is "a continuum of inductive procedures" (p. 156) 
which include "prescinding," generalizing, and abstracting from the 
elements of immediate flux and which are combined with stipulative 
definitions to yield that induction to empirical universals which has 
been the bane of empiricist epistemologists for so long. Within the 
framework posited, Prof, Lee's account of the warrant for induction 
to empirical universals is well worked out and thoroughly plausible. 
The treatment of appeals to theoretic simplicity in selecting among 
theories is also rewarding. It is argued that any adequate epistemic 
justification for such appeals must be pragmatic, But if this justi- 
fication is to be epistemic then the epistemological theory to which 
it appeals must have a pragmatic character. In any case pragmatism 
offers a very naturai account of the plausibility of appeals to theo- 
retical simplicity. 
Prof, Liee brackets his book with two quotations from Whitehead, 
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but although the book begins and ends with Whitehead, thus fittingly 
symbolizing the author's philosophical debts and orientation, White- 
head appears as mentor rather than master. Thus, as noted in the 
Preface, Prof. Lee rejects, among other things, Whitehead's belief 
in the existence of eternal objects and "the atomicity of actual en- 
tities" (p. vi). The first of these bracketing quotations is a key to 
the structure and character of Percepts, Concepts, and Theoretic 
Knowledge: 
The true method of philosophical construction is to frame a 
scheme of ideas, the best that one can, and unflinchingly to 
explore the interpretation of experience in terms of that 
scheme, 
In keeping with this admonition, Prof, Lee first sets forth his gen- 
eral metaphysical framework and a sketch of his epistemological pre- 
suppositions. He then employs these in discussing standard philo- 
sophical topics and in so doing purports to provide confirming evidence 
for theusefulness and strength of the conceptual framework posited. 
Success in dealing with the problem of induction, for example, would 
count in favor of Prof, Lee's pragmatism. This mode of presenta- 
tion faces several pitfalls. First it requires, if it is to be success- 
ful, that the theoretical underpinning be presented at the outset 
with great clarity. One of the weaknesses of this book is that it has 
very few clear and precise definitions of technical terms despite the 
great number introduced and the logical connections which the author 
suggests obtains among them. To be sure many of these technical 
terms are common in the literature of pragmatism but in so far as 
pragmatism isnot the philosophical orientation of most people work- 
ing in the field nor of many outside philosophy who are nonetheless 
interested in epistemological problems, this scarcity of definitions 
is unfortunate. Those unfamiliar with pragmatism and those unsure 
of its philosophical merit will probably find it difficult to adequately 
understand the conceptual framework which Prof. Lee adopts as a 
working premise. The style is often oracular. For example on page 
60 he writes, "That which is communicable is that which is formu- 
lated in concepts; concepts are generalizations, and generalizations 
refer to what is common." Ordinarily one would suppose that gener- 
alizations bear truth value while concepts donot. On the following 
page we read, "Concepts are meanings and meanings are symbolic 
reference," Again we are given characterization rather than defini- 
tion, and again Prof, Lee's language suggests a category mistake. 
It is regrettatle that these examples are not untypical. 
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It is characteristic of the mode of presentation that Prof. Lee 
adopts that if the author reverts on occasion to arguing against op- 
ponents, these arguments will often appear to be, and to an extent 
will be, question-begging, for they are presented in the context of 
presuppositions neither shared by those opponents nor already estab- 
lished by the author, but merely posited. In a chapter on logic, for 
example, Prof. Lee identifies a "fallacy" which he regards to have 
wreaked havoc in philosophy. This "blackberry bush fallacy, " as he 
calls it, is "the assumption that generalities come on accumulations 
of fact like blackberries grow on blackberry bushes and are there 
ready to be picked by someone searching for them" (p. 98). The matter 
of question-begging arises when Prof, Lee rejects philosophical doc- 
trines on the grounds that they commit the "blackberry bush fallacy," 
for it is a fallacy only given a whole host of presuppositions that 
have been posited but not established and which adherents of the dis- 
favored doctrines would certainly not share. 

The general program is weakened by Prof. Lee's failure to buttress 
his metaphysical framework against attacks that could reasonably be 
anticipated, His treatment of universals and their surrogates, and 
his failure to address the apparent discreteness and plurality of real- 
ity, as for example the stubbornness of facts, and personal identity 
with its corollary the individuality of a person's consciousness are 
among the soft spots in the defenses. Regarding those states of 
affairs in which reality seems to be articulated he has little to say 
beyond: "Facts that are very stubborn are facts in which the success 
of alternative interpretations is strictly limited" (p.100). Certain- 
ly, but how is it that such circumstances arise? 

Universals are to be banished, presumably, because the doctrine of 
universals is believed to conflict with the two fundamental meta- 
physical principles of the book. These are, first, that existence is 
essentially change or process, and, second, that reality is continu- 
ous. Not only must all divisions and distinctions be seen to be arti- 
ficial, though perhaps not arbitrary, but also none may be perma- 
nently adequate. In the place of universals we find "coramon charac- 
teristics" which are "potentialities in the sense that they mark possi- 
ble repetitive ways of reacting" (p.101). "Care must be exercised, " 
he continued, "not to hypostatize such potentialities into a sort of 
existence, A potentiality is nothing but a condition or constellation 
of conditions such that if aspecifiable additionai condition not pres- 
ent were present, a forseeable state of affairs not in existence 
would be in existence." This is rich metaphysical language for one 
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trying to banish universals. What sorts of things are conditions and 
states of affairs? Both seem to be repeatable and capable of exist- 
ing in different parts of the continuous but not undifferentiated 
flux. Perhaps it is the "specificity" of traditional examples of uni- 
versals that worries Prof. Lee, for he writes, "To assume that 
common characteristics in their full specificity are actually present 
in the flux before the flux is cut by an act or to suppose that they 
are actual identities in different parts of the flux is to leave non- 
verdical perception, errors of perception, and the possibility of re- 
interpretation unexplained" (p. 101). Why these consequences should 
be supposed to follow is unexplained. There seem to be, at least two 
problems, then, with his treatment of universals. First, he fails 
to make it clear why they are incompatible with his basic metaphysi- 
cal premisses; and, second, it is not clear that he isn't committed, 
in spite of himself, to there being some universals, 

Despite these weaknesses, the book is profitable reading, especially 
if it leads one even for just awhile to put aside one's own customary 
approach to epistemology in order to try a different perspective, or 
if it prompts one to reflect on the metaphysical and psychological 
presuppositions of one's theory of knowledge. 


Thomas D, Paxson, Jr. 
Southern Llinois University, Edwardsville 


William E. Sedlacek and Glenwood C, Brooks, Jr., RACISM IN AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION: A MODEL FOR CHANGE (Nelson-Hall Inc., 325 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago Illinois 60606, 1976). xii, 227 pages, 
Index. $12.50 cloth, 


Racism is a fact of life. It takes many forms, of course, but 
Racism in American Education is most concerned with those that are 
obviously central to education and educators, The lesson here is 
that its evils must be confronted. 

Sedlacek and Brooks offer a pragmatic program for community and 
school change that lifts up amodel which should come close to elimi- 
nating racism in our educational process. Their model of change is 
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aimed primarily at whites and/or white institutions, since whites 
control the majority of our schools, The authors feel that a syste- 
matic approach is needed in an area where well-intentioned but un- 
systematic efforts have often met with failure. 

To work through the racist problems in our educational system, 
the authors provide a step-by-step, 6-stage program which is based 
on both research and practical experience. The six stages--by their 
very grounding in the definition of learning as evolving, growing, 
changing--are progressive, Stage 1 thoroughly immerses the parti- 
cipants into cultural and racial differences, how these differences 
should be approached, and how they are expressed, inside and outside 
of school, Stage 2 explains racism and prejudice in operational terms, 
defining individual and institutional racism and giving examples of 
biased standards in higher education, in various kinds of colleges and 
universities, Stage 3 examines at an even deeper level the attitudes 
that are central to race and how these attitudes influence behavior. 
Stage 4 looks at the sources of bias and the development of stereo- 
types. Stage 5 provides directions for changing behavior and then it 
establishes goals and strategies which will firm up change and con- 
tinuing understanding. Stage 6 concentrates on techniques which will 
accomplish ultimate goals of mature behavior in personal and com- 
munity relationships. 

A number of major principles are incorporated in the author's ap- 
proach to racism, one of which is seen in the structure of the plan 
itself. It is outcome oriented, that is, "behavioral," Their empha- 
sis is on results of actions rather than on the actions themselves. 
They even define racism in terms of outcomes: What happens when 
certain behaviors take place? 

Another principle articulated in the text is that "shock" may make 
change more difficult. Apparently, change nearly always incorpor- 
ates discomfort and doubt, so most people categorically resist 
changes of almost any kind. One intermediate criterion, therefore, 
for measuring the success of this model is whether or not people are 
thinking new thoughts and expressing doubts about their present be- 
havior, Most of us develop an elaborate and comfortable set of ra- 
tionalizations around denial of problems or even the existence of a 
condition like racism, Discussing strategies for solving such a situa- 
tion is useless, then, when people have no existential feeling of its 
reality. In administrative roles on both collegiate and preparatory 
levels, I have consistently found that few people or institutions are 
immediately ready for the kind of attitudinal change sought through 
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this challenging design. These authors repeatedly underscore that 
conclusion, For example: if the earlier stages of disseminating in- 
formation on humanistic growth are ignored, participants will always 
go back to a stage where they were more secure, 

One trap which Sedlacek and Brooks point out in the activation of 
change occurs when people become overly concerned with method in- 
stead of with well-defined goals. Too often it seems we become in- 
volved with how to effect change without knowing exactly what to 
accomplish. 

Teachers and students--educational leaders everywhere, in every 
kind of endeavor--need this redemptive and profound understanding 
of one of the most long-lasting problems in our society, Prejudice 
is learned, but it can be unlearned with positive, well-structured, 
sequential training programs that open up feelings of concern, care, 
and community. 

The routines, dialogues, and role-playing experiences, plus such 
instruments as "The Dove Counterbalance General Intelligence Test" 
and the Situational Attitude Scales offered in this text, all mark an 
extensive, probing guide to better relationships among our people, 
particularly those in the scholastic setting. 

Above all, the model has unity. It hangs together. The reason? 
Perhaps, because one of the authors is white and the other black. 
They are able to present both majority and minority viewpoints to 
form a practical solution to a difficult problem, Their material pro- 
vides the most sound basis I have seen for moving individuals, through 
group theory and goal structure, towards auseful awareness of situ- 
ations resulting from feelings and actions which are the product of 
crippling prejudice. 

The challenge is clear. It relates integrally tothe national priority 
of maintaining a vital, well-informed citizenry by ensuring the great- 
est possible educational opportunity for all. This priority and its 
impact on institutions is a continuing major issue in public, military, 
and higher education. 

Racism In American Education is an action-oriented book which, if 
widely read, understood, and applied, could help reduce many con- 
flicts that too often have been counterproductive in the ongoing de- 
velopment of our principal enculturating institution--the American 
School. 

Porter J. Crow 
Air Command and Staff College 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
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